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International Trade on 
Our Post-War Stage 


Commerce Efforts Pointed [Toward Stimulating 
Flow of Goods Into and Out of This Country 


ACH PASSING MONTH finds inter- 
national trade in a more prominent 
spot on our post-war stage. But during 
this tenth anniversary of Foreign Trade 
Week it claims the center spotlight. 

The reason is obvious. This is a spe- 
cial week in the year when the foreign- 
trade fraternity gathers in all parts of 
the country to discuss its problems, to 
survey its future. It is a week when 
international trade earns a front-page 
position in our press, prominent atten- 
tion over the radio. 

We are now half way through the third 
year of this gruelling war. We have long 
since passed the first shock. We are 
nearing full mobilization—and victory, 
however far-distant it may be, takes on 
an imminent quality. 

There is an urgency in the air and a 
Nation-wide realization that it is not 
enough to bend every effort toward van- 
quishing our enemies. There is a grow- 
ing consciousness that we must prepare 
and prepare well for our future. 


Commerce Department's Efforts 


There can be no question as to the 
attitude of the Department of Commerce 
on international trade. It was founded 
to serve the foreign as well as the do- 
mestic business interests. In discharg- 
ing its obligation down through the years, 
it has consistently sought to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop United States com- 
merce and industry in the markets of 
the world. 

Thus, the future status of this phase of 
our economy is a matter of intense in- 
terest and concern to this Department. 
Tangible proof of this is found in the 
variety of detailed reports that have re- 
cently been made available to those 
seeking to plan for a sound and stable 
future. 

Among them are “The United States 
in the World Economy,” “Foreign Trade 
After the War,” separate commodity 
studies compiled under the title “For- 
eign Market Prospects After the War,” 
and analyses on separate countries. In- 
cluded in the latter are Far Eastern areas, 
Europe, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
and Peru. And these are but a start of 
a continuing stream that will be pre- 
pared and distributed to American busi- 
ness. 





By Jesse H. Jones, 


Secretary of Commerce 


Broadened Program 


With the lifting of restrictions on the 
release of certain foreign-trade statistics, 
the Department’s Bureaus of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and of: the Census 
are now filling in many gaps that have 
delayed foreign traders in preparing for 
the reconversion period. 

In addition, the State and Commerce 
Departments are cooperating to provide 
first-hand information on economic 
conditions in countries beyond our 
shores. 

A sound beginning has been made. 
The scope of the program will be broad- 
ened as rapidly as the ban can be lifted 
on further basic data. 


Large Trade Flow Is Vital 


More important, all our efforts are and 
will continue to be pointed toward stim- 
ulating a large flow of international 
trade. However, we recognize full well 
that control of this ideal flow must de- 
pend on the solution of our domestic 
problems. 

We have created the greatest produc- 
tive capacity the world has ever seen. 
This is amply proved in our record of 
the past year when our national prod- 
uct soared to the all-time high of nearly 
$200,000,000,000. 

Our industrial machine is geared to 
an unbelievable pitch. But when the 
last gun is fired what will we do with this 
giant that has been churning out the 
weapons of war? It will be too late then 
to find the answer. 

Instead, plans must be made now to 
reconvert this giant in as orderly and 
expeditious a manner as possible. We 
must bridge the transition period with 
the least possible disruption, else there 
will be no stability to the peace for which 
we have fought. 

This must be done so that the tremen- 
dous demands of our own people and the 
peoples of other nations can be satisfied 
quickly. Only by so doing can we stave 
off post-war inflation. 

There are those who say: “But where 
is the money coming from to buy these 


civilian goods even if they can be quick- 
ly produced?” 

So far as domestic purchases are con- 
cerned, we find the answers in the enor- 
mous savings in both cash and bonds in 
the hands of our people. 


Foreign Funds Available 


In terms of foreign demands, we are 
apt to think only of relief and rehabili- 
tation. But, beyond these, there is a 
surprising amassment of foreign funds. 
Latin American republics have large bal- 
ances with us. Even some European 
countries have money with which to pay 
for American goods. 

But for the long-range large expansion 
of international trade we must think of a 
continued supply of foreign funds. 

Certainly we must not make the same 
mistakes as in the last post-war period— 
mistakes that had a. direct bearing in 
bringing on this second and vastly more 
costly war. We have learned for all 
time, it is hoped, the folly of being a 
Nation top-heavy with credit. 

It is obvious that our present indus- 
trial capacity will produce more than we 
need. We shall want to sell abroad. 
Therefore, we must create the where- 
withal with which our international cus- 


._ tomers can buy. We must purchase 


from them those materials which they 
have in abundance and which we can 
use. 

We must open up new channels of 
trade that will flow in as they flow out. 


Not Wholly Self-Sufficient 


We must do these things because it has 
been clearly demonstrated to us that we 
are not a self-sufficient Nation. We 
have learned what it means to be de- 
pendent on others for vitally needed raw 
materials. 

We have also discovered that some of 
our rich natural resources, which we 
have used with such abandon, are not 
as abundant as we considered before the 
war. It may be the better part of wis- 
dom to husband these gifts of Nature 
that have done so much to make us a 
rich and powerful democracy. 

Certainly we have compensated 
through our own technical skill for some 
of our lacks. Rubber stands as the 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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The Foreign Service 
and American Business 


HE OUTBREAK of the World War 

in Europe in 1939, and, to a much 
greater degree, the entry of the United 
States into the hostilities, raised havoc 
with many plans which had been care- 
fully worked out by the Department of 
State in collaboration with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
furnishing service to American business. 
Gone were the days of economic cables 
and the traditional commercial reports 
dealing with production, imports, ex- 
ports, markets, and other matters of 
interest to the foreign trader. The prob- 
lem of markets became a problem of sup- 
ply. Shipping was disrupted, and strict 
war controls were imposed on all phases 
of international intercourse. 

The demands of the war on all 
branches of the Government, at home 
and abroad, have been tremendous, and 
the Foreign Service has been called upon 
to bear its share of the burden. It has 
devoted all its facilities to war-connect- 
ed activities, and has expanded its func- 
tions and personnel to meet the demands 
placed upon it. Changes in the Foreign 
Service itself and in the work it per- 
forms have been greater than those of 
the preceding 20 years, and they will 
certainly be reflected in the post-war 
relation of the Foreign Service to Amer- 
ican business. 


Steps Already Taken 


While it is too soon to talk of a re- 
sumption of all peacetime activities, it 
is not too soon for further collaboration 
with the Department of Commerce in 
performing many useful services to those 
charged with the weight of responsibility 
for American industrial and commercial 
activity. American business must do its 
post-war planning, and therefore must 
be kept currently informed with respect 
to economic conditions and _ trends 
throughout the world. In recognition of 
this need the Department of State has 
already taken steps at the request of the 
Department of Commerce to increase the 
amount of economic spot-news for dis- 
semination to the American business 
public, and arrangements have been 
made to have returning Foreign Service 
officers visit various centers in the United 
States under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Also, it is not too soon to take stock of 
the war-time developments in the For- 
eign Service and to indicate how, as the 
result of these developments, the Foreign 
Service may become increasingly useful 
to American commercial, agricultural, 
financial, and other interests. 


By JoHN G. Eruarpt, Director, 
Office of Foreign Service Admin- 
istration, Department of State 


Scarcities Posed Problems 


Some time before Pearl Harbor, it be- 
came apparent in Washington that, asa 
result of the wastage of war, the world 
was heading toward a period of increas- 
ing scarcities in contrast to the relative 
economy of abundance of the previous 
20 years. Machinery had to be developed 
quickly to insure the equitable distribu- 
tion of material resources among the 
United Nations and friendly neutrals. 
There is no need to discuss here the de- 
velopment of Lend-Lease, the Combined 
Boards, the Systems of Allocations, the 
War Production Board, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the Controlled Materials 
Plan, and the other agencies and activi- 
ties which were created to accomplish 
this result. The present discussion will 
be confined to the relation of the For- 
eign Service to these wartime agencies 
and controls. 

Considerably before Pearl Harbor, the 
United States Government realized that 
it would be necessary for the United 
States to supply to the other American 
republics many materials in short sup- 
ply but necessary for the maintenance 
of their economies during the war—not 
only equipment such as trucks and type- 
writers where the other American re- 
publics had always been accustomed to 
look to the United States but also many 
materials such as certain types of drugs 
where the Axis nations had formerly been 
their chief sources of supply. 


Basis of Cooperation 


On January 28, 1942, at the Third 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics in Rio 
de Janeiro, certain resolutions were 
adopted which have become the basis of 
the cooperation of the American repub- 
lics in the war effort. The third resolu- 
tion provided that “the nations which 
produce war materials, industrial ma- 
chinery, and other articles essential for 
the maintenance of the domestic econ- 
omies of the consuming countries do 
everything possible to supply such arti- 
cles and products in quantities sufficient 
to prevent a scarcity thereof which might 
bring about consequences detrimental to 
the economic life of the American peo- 
ples.” 

As a result of this resolution, it became 
necessary for the United States Govern- 


ment to secure figures showing the 
amounts of “materials, industrial ma- 
chinery, and other articles” which must 
be supplied by the United States to the 
other American republics in order to 
maintain their economies. We did not 
have all of this information in the 
United States. Our export statistics and 
the import statistics of foreign nations 
did not show what portion of imported 
materials were used for essential as 
opposed to nonessential purposes. They 
did not indicate the full effect on the 
economies of the American Republics 
resulting from elimination of imports 
from the Axis nations and contraction of 
imports from European neutrals and 
from those of the United Nations that 
were no longer in a position to supply 
their former markets. These Statistics 
gave no information concerning the pos- 
sibility of substituting materials in plen- 
tiful supply for strategic materials. 

Without securing answers to all these 
and other questions, it was impossible for 
the WPB, BEW, and other Government 
agencies to determine the essential im- 
port requirements of the other American 
republics as a preliminary to giving them 
their just share of materials and equip- 
ment in short supply. 


Requirements Reports 


The “requirements report” was orig- 
inated in collaboration with the then 
Board of Economic Warfare in order to 
answer these questions. As early as No- 
vember 25, 1941, the embassies, legations, 
and consular offices in the other Ameri- 
can republics received their first instruc- 
tions to prepare requirements reports. 
The first list contained approximately 150 
items, mostly critical chemicals, drugs, 
and metals. 

For a time the volume of work almost 
overwhelmed the peacetime staffs of the 
missions and consulates. The require- 
ments reports demanded a more exacting 
study of the industrial and commercial 
picture in foreign countries than the 
usual commodity or market reports. For 
example, in order to determine the essen- 
tial requirements of iron and steel in a 
given country, it was necessary not only 
to learn the total imports and the domes- 
tic production; it was also necessary to 
secure a complete picture of the use pat- 
tern of iron and steel in order to deter- 
mine which uses were essential and 
which nonessential and therefore prop- 
erly subject to being eliminated. 

It was necessary also to learn the ex- 
tent to which domestic production could 
be increased and shifted from nonessen- 
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tial to essential demands. It was neces- 
sary Moreover to determine the extent 
to which other countries which had sup- 
plied the market would be able to con- 
tinue to supply it under war conditions. 
such a task of investigation was clearly 
far beyond the limited number of per- 
sonnel in the economic and commercial 
staffs of the missions and consulates. 


Greater, Broader Tasks 


Accordingly Auxiliary Foreign Service 
Officers were recruited in collaboration 
with the BEW from other fields of gov- 
ernment, from the universities, and 
from business organizations both in the 
United States and abroad, bringing to 
the Foreign Service a wide variety of 
skills and trainings for this important 
wartime work. 

As wartime controls tightened, the 
tasks became greater. As the supply 
picture became more and more critical, 
it was necessary to expand requirements 
reporting to include almost all products 
containing iron, steel, copper, or alumi- 
num, and later to include foods, textiles, 
and lumber. Today, the requirements 
reports cover practically the entire field 
of United States exports. 

The Foreign Service has been called 
upon to perform other herculean war- 
time services. As part of economic war- 
fare, it was desirable to see that United 
States exports reached our friends in 
the other American republics and were 
denied to the many businesses found to 
be supporting the Axis cause. 

At first it seemed sufficient to estab- 
lish Proclaimed Lists of pro-Axis firms. 
However, it soon became apparent that 
the Proclaimed List firms were in fact 
securing American supplies through 
“cloaking’’ operations—in other words 
through the use of dummy consignees. 
To avoid such violations of the Pro- 
claimed List it was necessary for the 
Foreign Service establishments abroad 
to study the normal import requirements 
of each and every individual firm with 
substantial imports from the United 
States in order to detect those who from 
the size and character of their trans- 
actions might be suspected of diverting 
their orders. 

With the establishment of the decen- 
tralized system of export control, the 
missions and consulates in the other 
American republics passed on and made 
recommendations concerning each indi- 
vidual exportation from the United 
States. These and many other related 
activities have vastly increased the 
knowledge and experience of the per- 
sonnel of our diplomatic and consular 
officers in the other American republics. 


Implications for Future 


The reason for dwelling at such length 
on the wartime duties of the United 
States Foreign Service abroad is because 
of the future implications of this type 
of work. The missions and consular of- 
ficers have amassed a fund of informa- 
tion concerning commercial activities in 
foreign countries which is far beyond 
pre-war standards. Furthermore, in se- 
curing this information the Foreign 
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Service has developed a large group of 
officers with the broadest of experience 
in the commercial life of the countries 
to which they have been assigned. Thus, 
through its information and experienced 
personnel, the Foreign Service is in a 
position in the other American repub- 
lics to be of much greater service to 
industrial and commercial interests in 
the United States than ever before. An 
analogous situation prevails in most 
Eastern Hemisphere areas not under 
enemy domination, although there is less 
uniformity in the organization of the 
work, and a greater emphasis on military 
supplies. 

The problem which the Foreign Serv- 
ice must meet in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of In- 
terior, the Department of Labor, the For- 
eign Economic Administration, and other 
Departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment is to make this wealth of in- 
formation and experience available to 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, la- 
bor, and other interests ir. the United 
States. 


Toward Speedy “Keconversion” 


The Department of State and the For- 
eign Service are very much alive to this 
problem and are already taking pre- 
liminary steps to make possible the 
speedy “reconversion” of the Foreign 
Service from wartime activities to peace- 
time activities whenever the military sit- 
uation will permit. During the war, of 
course, such steps must necessarily be 
subordinated to the wartime activities of 
the Foreign Service. Despite these limi- 
tations, however, considerable can be 
accomplished immediately. Among the 
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steps which have been taken or are in 
progress are the following: 

An interdepartmental committee 
formed under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Wayne C. Taylor, Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, has made a thor- 
ough study of the question of acquisition 
of foreign economic data, and has made 
recommendations for the revision of 
data required from the Foreign Service 
by a number of interested Government 
departments and agencies. These rec- 
ommendations are receiving careful 
study by the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service, and steps will be 
taken to secure their effective imple- 
mentation. 

Every effort will be made to bring to 
the Foreign Service the number and va- 
riety of talents necessary to carry out 
successfully its post-war tasks, to pro- 
vide for better recognition of achieve- 
ment in the Foreign Service, and to in- 
crease the attractiveness of the Foreign 
Service as a career. The returning war 
veterans are an obvious source of talent. 


Effectiveness Through Planning 


A planning staff has been set up in the 
Office of Foreign Service Administration 
in the Department of State which will 
include not only experienced Foreign 
Service Officers but also officers with 
broad backgrounds in various fields of 
business and government. This plan- 
ning staff is charged among other things 
with the duty of keeping the Foreign 
Service responsive to the changing needs 
of Government and business. It will in 
a sense be a clearing house of ideas and 
will try to arrange (with apologies for 
the mixed metaphor) for every good 
idea to have its day in court. 

(Continued on p. 45) 





To what extent will the flow of American products to foreign shores be sustained and stimulated, 
in the future? The Foreign Service of the United States will keep U. S. businessmen 
informed as to all vital developments. 
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What Outlook for U. S. Sales 
in Post-War Latin America? 


MERICAN EXPORTERS are 
keenly interested in the possibilities 
of post-war trade with Latin America. 
They wish to know what the volume of 
demand will be in the southern markets 
for United States products, and how the 
trade will differ from pre-war patterns. 
The answer is not wholly available at 
this time, but sufficient information is at 
hand on which to base a suggestion of 
possible trends. 

The important factors which may be 
expected to influence most the char- 
acter of our post-war markets in Latin 
America are: Expansion and diversifica- 
tion of production in that area, growth of 
manufacturing, wider distribution of 
wealth, and extensive programs of public 
works, including improvement of trans- 
portation facilities. 


Production Expanding 


The war has altered many things in 
Latin America. It has forced most of the 
countries to develop resources hitherto 
unexplored or neglected. In part, this is 
the result of war demands for strategic 
and essential materials, and, in part, of 
attempts to supply commodities that 
could not be obtained from former sup- 
pliers. 

Whether the demand for all of these 
products will carry over into peacetimes 
will depend largely upon the ability of 
Latin American producers to compete in 
a reorganized world market in which 
former producers will put up a sharp 
fight to recover their outlets, and to some 
extent, upon the demand for new prod- 
ucts created by industrial advances dur- 
ing the war.. Should prices and other 
conditions of supply, such as quality, 
grade, and dependability of production 
and transportation, be favorable, the 
United States undoubtedly will continue 
and, where possible, increase its pur- 
chases of all types of industrial primary 
materials in the southern market, and 
conversely look for a correspondingly 
larger outlet there for its export prod- 
ucts. 


Newly Developed Commodities 


In the past few years certain of the 
Latin American countries have become 
established producers of some raw com- 
modities formerly regarded as specialties 
of other world areas, as, for example, 
various types of fibers, drugs, spices, 
vegetable and essential oils, latexes, and 
minerals. Some of them are indigenous 
to Latin America and can be produced 
successfully and in abundance. Regard- 
less of production elsewhere, it is highly 


Prepared in American Republics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


probable that not only the United States 
but reestablished industrial users in 
other parts of the world after the war will 
look to this source for an important 
share of their requirements of these 
materials. 


Growth of Manufacturing 


Another phase of production in Latin 
America which has been greatly ex- 
panded since the beginning of the war is 
manufacturing. As in the first world 
conflict, the area has been thrown back 
upon its own resources for a substantial 
part of the finished goods required by its 
consumers. And, as before, existing 
manufacturing plants have been pushed 
to the limit of their capacity; where 
possible their facilities have been ex- 
panded; and new industries have been 
created. But this trend has necessarily 
been hampered by the difficulty and, in 
some cases, the impossibility of procuring 
needed materials, machinery, and other 
plant equipment, and consequently may 
be considered now to have reached its 
peak pending the close of the war and a 
possible renewal of supply. With the 
coming of peace, these suspended proj- 
ects inevitably will be revived, and United 
States exporters will find the composi- 
tion of their post-war trade heavily 
weighted by industrial equipment. 


Development Programs 


Factors which were not outstandingly 
present 20 years ago, but which recently 
have come into prominence, are the vari- 
ous long-term development programs in 
Latin America. Some of these programs 
are concerned with providing better 
transportation facilities—railway exten- 
sion and electrification, highway con- 
struction, establishment and improve- 
ment of air services, development of 
hydroelectric power, and housing proj- 
ects, both urban and rural. Others in- 
volve mining and agricultural expansion, 
directed toward the creation of a broader 
and more diversified export trade. 

These various development programs 
will affect the pattern of our post-war 
trade with Latin America. While cal- 
culated to expand the purchasing power 
of the countries in which they operate, 
they are also directed toward making 
them more self-sufficient, which is bound 
to result in altering the character of 


certain of their import requirements, 
For example, their needs for imports of 
foodstuffs and some manufactured goods 
might decline, and demands for indus. 
trial, agricultural, and construction ma. 
chinery and equipment increase. Un- 
questionably, the demand for automotive 
vehicles, parts, and equipment will be 
sharply accelerated. Aircraft no doubt 
will have an especially important role, 


Outlook for Project Financing 


The Latin American countries are ina 
position to finance a much larger portion 
of the development of their resources 
than has been the case formerly. And, 
in addition, many of the governments 
have adopted a policy of aiding indus- 
trialization either through the establish. 
ment of developmental and financing in. 
stitutions or by direct government aid 
to individual enterprises. 

Increased financial capacity is evi- 
denced by the fact that reported holdings 
of gold and exchange by governments 
and central and commercial banks of 
the Latin American countries rose from 
$832,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $1,- 
687,000,000 at the end of 1942 and to 
about $2,100,000,000 at the end of June 
1943. It is probable that by the end of 
1943 another $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 
had been added. Accompanying these 
increases in gold and exchange holdings 
were increases in currency in circulation 
and deposits within the several countries, 


Commercial Policy 


To further the development pro- 
grams—and this concerns mainly those 
concerned with agriculture, mining, and 
industry—commercial policy may veer 
even more sharply than at present to- 
ward protection, restrictions, and con- 
trol of foreign trade, involving the use 
of exchange funds and the establish- 
ment of quotas and prohibitions on im- 
ports of certain essential products and 
materials. 

It is also within the realm of possi- 
bility that the import-control machinery 
which has been developed for the pur- 
pose of rationing the available goods in 
short supply will not be entirely abol- 
ished. It might, in fact, be coordinated 
with the exchange-control machinery in 
order to direct available funds into in- 
dustries designed to increase national 
production. 


Future Outlook Bright 


Whatever the eventual pattern—and 
obviously it will vary from country to 
country—American exporters need have 
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little anxiety with regard to the volume 
of trade flow between the United States 
and Latin America. Industrialization 
and expansion and refinement of pri- 
mary production must inevitably result 
jn enhanced living standards, which in 
themselves are bound to broaden the 
scope of Latin America’s demands for 
more and better products. When, and 
if, changes come, our exporters should 
have little difficulty in altering their 
plans to fit them. 


Countries’ Development 


The following short reviews will serve 
to suggest some of the more important 
developments in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, and the Domi- 
nican Republic which may affect trade 
with the United States and provide a 
market for specific products. These are 
not complete surveys but are, neverthe- 
less, believed to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive for the purpose in mind. 

Reviews relating to the South Amer- 
ican republics—Brazil, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela—ap- 
pear in the second half of this article. 

An indication of the relative positions 
of the various republics as regards popu- 
lation, trade, and other factors, is pro- 
vided in the Tabular Guide to Economic 
Conditions in Latin America which ac- 
companies this review, on page 13. 


Mexico 


Mexico, although primarily an agri- 
cultural country, has for many years 
maintained its national economy large- 
ly through exports of minerals, prin- 
cipally silver and petroleum. The war 
has greatly strengthened prices and has 
substantially increased the exportation 
of minerals and metals, fibers, and many 
other strategic materials, thereby mak- 
ing available increased revenues for 
financing internal improvements. This 
income from exports has been greatly 
augmented since 1942 by an inflow of 
foreign capital seeking investment, and 
the result has been the initiation of a 
large number of projects for agricultural 
development, industrial expansion, and 
public works. 


AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


A new 4-year plan of agricultural de- 
velopment, implementing the original 
program of Mexico’s agricultural re- 
habilitation, was adopted by the Mexican 
Government in June 1942. The chief 
objectives are: A more equitable dis- 
tribution of land among the agrarian 
population, greater production of agri- 
cultural crops required for national con- 
sumption and for export, and improve- 
ment in methods of farming and in the 
living conditions of the agrarian peas- 
ants. Mexico’s 1944 budget provides 
about $5,500,000 for the agricultural 
ministry and $2,675,000 for continuing 
the agrarian program. 

Broader bases for land distribution 
and more liberal credit facilities for 
farmers will continue to stimulate agrar- 
lan development, and the enhanced 
values of agricultural sales are provid- 
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ing increased public revenues and pri- 
vate funds and greater purchasing power 
generally. 

The 6-year program of irrigation and 
drainage, under the direction of the 
National Irrigation Commission, is de- 
signed to improve the irrigation of some 
653,000 acres and to open an additional 
1,081,000 acres to cultivation. Upon 
completion of the plan in 1946, irrigated 
areas in Mexico are expected to total 
more than 3,000,000 acres. It is esti- 
mated that more than 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants will benefit from this program and 
that agricultural production may be 
doubled. During 1944 the Government 
plans to spend more than $16,000,000 on 
irrigation works under way, which are 
designed to irrigate some 260,000 acres. 

Of outstanding importance from the 
long-range point of view are the exten- 
sive surveys being undertaken by the 
National Irrigation Commission for the 
control of flood waters in the States of 
Nayarit and Sinaloa. When prelimi- 
nary surveys are completed, plans will be 
made for the establishment of important 
hydraulic and hydroelectric works in 
these areas, including several large stor- 
age dams, irrigation and drainage de- 
velopments, and defense works for towns 
in the flood areas. The Sinaloa Dam, a 
project in this development, is expected 
to provide irrigation for between 198,000 
and 247,000 acres. 


MANUFACTURING 


Mexico has made great advances in 
manufacturing in the past few years. 
Since 1940, some 186 new industrial com- 
panies have been registered, representing 
a total capitalization of more than 
$20,000,000. These new industrial en- 
terprises include plants for the making 
of metallurgical products and metal 
manufactures, chemical and pharma- 


C. I, A. A. photo 
More and more machines, of many varied types, are being installed throughout Latin America. 


ceutical preparations, food products, 
construction materials, and fibers, paper, 
and cellulose. 

In addition to expanding the facilities 
of the existing iron and steel mills at 
Monterrey and Mexico City, construction 
of a new rolling mill has been completed. 
Operation of the metal-foundry furnace 
has started, and the tubular works and 
cold rolling mill will follow shortly. 
Further expansion of these facilities is 
planned as soon as war conditions will 
permit. 

Additional textile mills with new and 
modern equipment are pianned for the 
immediate future. The textile industry, 
perhaps more than any other, has been 
handicapped by the necessity of using 
antiquated and worn-out machinery. At 
present the complete modernization of 
Mexico’s many textile mills is under 
study, and preliminary estimates set the 
cost of rehabilitating these plants at ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. 

To meet the heavy demands of indus- 
trial construction, the cement industry 
plans to triple at least its 1942 production 
of 584,000 tons. This will be done by in- 
creasing the capacity of existing plants, 
reopening plants previously in operation, 
and installing several new units in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Estimated ca- 
pacity is expected to aggregate 1,494,000 
tons of cement. 

Mexico hopes to develop, at least to 
the point of self-sufficiency, in other 
lines, including new industries in ply- 
wood, wood pulp, rayon, edible and in- 
dustrial oils, and various industrial 
chemicals. Additional enterprises or the 
expansion of existing facilities are also 
planned for dairy products; pharma- 
ceutical specialties; toilet preparations; 
shoes and leather products, paper, as- 
bestos; and automotive tires and tubes, 
and other rubber products, 
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MINING AND PETROLEUM 


The future of Mexico’s mining in- 
dustry will depend to a large extent on 
the future status of silver and on post- 
war prices for other metals in the inter- 
national market. Other factors which 
may be expected to affect the develop- 
ment of the industry are the technical 
and mechanical improvements which 
may be introduced to enable the in- 
dustry to compete with other leading 
producing nations; the greater utiliza- 
tion of newly discovered minerals or 
those developed as a result of the war; 
the development of roads into mining 
areas; and the growth of various na- 
tional industries. Some expansion of 
coal mining may be expected, and a 
greater production of iron ore, manga- 
nese, and other minerals for the manu- 
facture of steel will be required for the 
expanding iron and steel industry. A 
greater variety and quantity of metals 
and minerals also will be consumed by 
the growing domestic chemical industry. 

The program of Petroleos Mexicanos, 
the Government-owned Mexican petro- 
leum company, for increasing and 
diversifying its production places special 
emphasis on the exploration of new oil 
fields and the development of existing 
fields, the expansion of distribution 
facilities within the country, and the re- 
conditioning and modernization of its 
oil refineries. A credit of $10,000,000 has 
recently been made available to Mexico 
by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the installation of a refinery 
to produce high-octane gasoline. The 
company’s construction program in- 
cludes the establishment of a new 
paraffin-manufacturing plant costing 
$150,000; a 1,200-bed hospital and a pub- 
lic school at Poza Rica to cost $523,000; 
new drilling and refinery equipment; 
and improved distribution facilities, in- 
cluding additional pipe lines, storage 
plants, and filling stations. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The rehabilitation of Mexico’s railway 
system, undertaken jointly by Mexico 
and the United States, is a major trans- 
portation project which will require 
several years to complete. The present 
plan calls for an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $54,000,000 in ballast, cross 
ties, tracks, bridges, culverts, buildings, 
locomotives, and passenger and freight 
cars. The Government’s budget for 
1944 sets aside $4,000,000 for railway 
construction work during the present 
year, and the United States Railway 
Mission in Mexico recently assigned $2,- 
061,000 for the first quarter of 1944 to 
be applied to construction work on the 
lines between Monterrey and Mexico 
City and between Cordoba, Veracruz, 
and San Jeronimo, Oaxaca, as well as to 
the modernization of foundries and 
workshops. 

In addition to the rehabilitation of 
the main lines, the reconstruction of the 
United Railways of Yucatan is under 
study, and the completion of the rail- 
way extensions from Chihuahua and 
from Torreon to Pacific-coast ports will 
be undertaken, so as to faciltate direct 
transportation between east and west 
ports. Now under way is the extension 
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of the Punta Penasco line, in the north- 
west corner of the country, to connect 
the border town of Mexicali, Lower Cali- 
fornia, with the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way at Santa Ana, Sonora. In Mexico 
City a large union station is planned, at 
an estimated cost of $12,300,000. 

Highway construction in Mexico is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible to 
relieve the strain on the overburdened 
railroads. More than $20,000,000 is 
budgeted for this year’s program, which 
includes approximately $4,800,000 in 
federal aid to State road projects. 
Principal emphasis is being placed on 
completion of the Pan American High- 
way to the Guatemalan border by late 
1945 or early 1946, and nearly one-half 
of the 1944 appropriation for federal 
highways will be spent on this work. In 
addition, the Mexican Health Depart- 
ment is planning a 3-year program of 
sanitation works on the Pan American 
Highway, to cost about $3,500,000 a year. 
Secondary emphasis will be placed on 
the Mexico City-Ciudad Juarez Highway, 
on sections of the West Coast Highway 
between Nogales and Guadalajara, and 
on various links in the east-west proj- 
ects across the country. 

Particular attention will be given to 
stimulating post-war civil aviation, ac- 
cording to the President’s New Year! 
message, and plans are well under way 
for expanding commercial aviation on a 
large scale. Sections of the Republic, at 
present without other means of commu- 
nication, are to be serviced by newly 
licensed companies or by the expansion 
of the services of existing companies as 
soon as new and more up-to-date equip- 
ment becomes available. In project is 
the complete modernization of the Mex- 
ico City airport, at a cost of more than 
$3,000,000, which will make it one of the 
largest and best equipped in Latin 
America. Six other important airports 
in the country are included in the mod- 
ernization plan, and several new air- 
ports will be constructed. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The Federal Electricity Commission of 
Mexico has announced that close to 
$2,500,000 will be spent for electrification 
during 1944. The largest single project 
is a thermal electrical plant in Veracruz, 
which will require an expenditure of 
$1,240,000. The Ixtapantongo project, 
already under construction, will absorb 
an additional $271,000 this year, and 
more than a dozen new electrification 
projects throughout the Republic will re- 
quire the remainder of the allotment. 

An outstanding hydroelectric project 
has been announced for developing 
power from the melting snows on one of 
the two volcanoes overlooking the Valley 
of Mexico. It is estimated that 150,000 
hp. can be generated from this source. 
The initial project will include a plant to 
generate 50,000 hp. which, it is reported, 
will relieve up to 58 percent of the pres- 
ent shortage of electric power for indus- 
trial purposes in and around Mexico 
City and Puebla. 

Work on the 8-mile water tunnel at 
Lerma is being pushed, in the hope of 
completing it by 1945. This tunnel will 
bring spring water from the Toluca Val- 
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ley to the Lower Mexico Valley and wil] 
cost approximately $6,500,000. It is de. 
signed to supply Mexico City with water 
sufficient for a population one and one. 
half times larger than the present one. 

Revised plans for port developments in 
Mexico call for the renewal or expansion 
of several former projects. The con. 
struction of drydocks, piers, ways, and 
railroad facilities at shipyards locateq 
at San Juan de Ulua, Veracruz, will cost 
approximately $5,000,000. Work wil) 
start soon on the construction of new 
breakwaters and warehouses in the two 
terminal ports of the Tehuantepec Rai]- 
road Puerto Mexico on the Gulf, and 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific, and the re. 
construction of the wharves and the 
dredging of the harbors will cost an ap. 
proximate $2,000,000. Harbor improve. 
ments also are planned in Topolohampo, 
Sinaloa, which will serve as the Pacific 
terminus of the extended line of the 
Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient Rail- 
road from central Chihuahua. Work. 
shops, drydocks, shipways, and the like, 
under construction in the new shipyards 
at Tampico, for building ships from 500 
to 6,000 tons net, will cost about 
$3,000,000. 

As the first major step in implementing 
Mexico’s new Social Security Law, plans 
have been formulated for spending more 
than $10,000,000 during the coming year 
for hospitals and clinics for the Institute 
of Social Security. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


On March 1, 1944, Mexico set up a 
special Commission designed primarily 
to cooperate in international action dur- 
ing the transition from war to peace, and 
to collaborate in the solution of post-war 
problems. 

In domestic fields, the Mexican-Amer- 
ican Commission for Economic Coopera- 
tion has undertaken to expedite the es- 
tablishment of the more urgently needed 
projects, public and private, but many 
others extend into the post-war period, 
when technical services and new equip- 
ment will be more readily available. 

With a sizable program well under 
way and a great number of private and 
Government projects in various stages 
of development, future market possibili- 
ties in Mexico appear unusually bright. 


Central America 


The five republics of Central America— 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica—comprise an area 
of about 192,000 square miles. They have 
a combined population of approximately 
8,000,000, and in 1941 had an aggregate 
foreign trade amounting to more than 
$116,000,000. Coffee, bananas, and gold 
are the principal export products, aug- 
mented by a variety of tropical raw ma- 
terials including hardwoods, chicle, 
cocoa, and essential oils. The republics 
rely largely on imports for manufactured 
articles, including petroleum products, 
machinery and equipment, certain tex- 
tiles, and chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products. The Central American ter- 
rain, ranging from humid coastal low- 
lands to rugged mountains, presents dif- 
ficult problems of transportation and 
distribution, and it is toward a solution 
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of these problems and a more balanced 
economy that the development programs 
of these countries are being directed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Basically agricultural countries, the 
Central American republics have entered 
on relatively extensive programs for the 
expanded production of staple food and 
subsistence crops and for the develop- 
ment of new products as sources of sup- 
ply for domestic industry or for export. 
The programs call for the establishment 
of agricultural experiment stations in 
Costa Rica and El Salvador, and for the 
further development of existing facilities 
in Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. 
Instruction in modern methods of culti- 
vation and in the use of fertilizers and 
machinery will be provided, and the or- 
ganization of cooperative pools for the 
purchase of modern farm equipment will 
be undertaken. Under an agreement 
concluded with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, an extensive program 
is planned in Honduras for stimulating 
food production in the Comayagua Val- 
ley. 

The new products under development 
include cinchona, abaca, roselle fiber, 
derris root, oil grasses, sesame, and other 
vegetable oilseeds. Under long-term 
contracts, production of most of these 
products has passed the experimental 
stage and gives promise of becoming a 
permanent part of Central American 
economy. 

INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing in the Central Amer- 
icas has censisted of a variety of small 
enterprises, generally utilizing or proc- 
essing agricultural products and produc- 
ing largely for domestic consumption. 
The establishment of new industries is 
being encouraged, and easier credit terms 
and facilities are being made available. 

Mejoramiento Social, a newly created 
public-service corporation in El] Salva- 
dor, plans the erection of a new textile 
mill, which is expected to double present 
production of the five existing mills in 
that country. In Nicaragua, the estab- 
lishment of two factories is proposed for 
the manufacture of paper bags and of 
nails, and in Guatemala operations are 
about to start for the manufacture of 
safety matches. For additional power 
required for industrial expansion in 
Costa Rica, a hydroelectric power plant 
is under construction on the Varilla 
River, not far from San Jose, which it is 
estimated will cost approximately $1,- 
750,000. Upon completion it will double 
the existing electric power in Costa Rica. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Outstanding in the field of construc- 
tion and public works are the highway 
projects, primarily concerned with the 
completion and improvement of the Pan 
American Highway and the construction 
of cross-country feeder roads to open 
new areas to commercial activity. In 
Guatemala and El Salvador, the Pan 
American Highway has been completed. 

Guatemala is now focusing attention 
on connecting highways and on the com- 
pletion of the highway into the Depart- 
ment of Peten, hitherto inaccessible ex- 
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cept by airplane, although important for 
its resources of mahogany and chicle. 

In El Salvador, a steel suspension 
bridge, costing approximately $100,000, 
is to be built across the Lempa River, on 
the feeder road leading from the Pan 
American Highway at San Salvador 
north through the Department of 
Chalatenango to Ocotepeque over the 
Honduran border. In addition, $310,000 
has been set aside for improvements on 
the arterial highway connecting San 
Salvador with the town of Sonsonate and 
the Pacific port of Acajutla. 

To solve serious transportation and 
communication problems, Honduras is 
concentrating attention on the construc- 
tion of the 50-mile Potrerillos-Pito Solo 
Highway, which is the last link in the 
Honduran interoceanic highway, part of 
which is now open to traffic. Nicaragua 
also is engaged in the construction of a 
cross-country highway, which will con- 
nect western Nicaragua with the Carib- 
bean coast. In Costa Rica, work is be- 
ing continued on one of the most difficult 
sections of the entire Pan American 
Highway. Approximately $12,000,000 
will be spent on work in this section. 

Public-works projects also are receiv- 
ing special attention in the Central 
American republics. In El Salvador, the 
1944 budget allocates some $2,000,000 for 
the construction of Government and in- 
stitutional buildings, and for highways, 
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an aviation school, and airport improve- 
ments. Long-range projects include 
plans for the construction of a dam and 
a hydroelectric power plant on the Lempa 
River and the installation of water sys- 
tems in more than 30 Salvadoran towns. 

In Honduras, the public-health pro- 
gram calls for the establishment of 
health centers in Tegucigalpa, Cholu- 
teca, and Trujillo, drainage operations in 
La Ceiba and Choluteca, improvements 
in the water-supply system of Amapala, 
and malaria-control projects on the 
Potrerillos Highway and in Tegucigalpa. 
Plans are also near completion for the 
construction of a hospital unit at Cholu- 
teca, to cost an estimated $250,000. 

In Guatemala, the Government plans 
to construct a modernly equipped ma- 
ternity hospital at San Jose, at a cost of 
approximately $250,000, and in Guate- 
mala City a convalescent hospital is in 
project, to cost approximately $300,000. 
A sanitary project under way in Nica- 
ragua includes a drainage and spraying 
system for Lake Managua, and the erec- 
tion of a nursing home and malaria- 
control station in Managua. This work 
will cost about $300,000. 


Post-WaAR OUTLOOK 


Diversification and the expanded pro- 
duction programs have brought im- 
provement in living conditions to most 
of the Central Americas, and the ac- 
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El Salvador sisal: loom at work. As the operative weaves the bagging, it is taken up on the 


large roll just behind. 


cumulative demand for needed equip- 
ment and repairs should materially 
broaden the markets in this area, once 
war restrictions on commerce have been 
lifted. ‘The progressive tendencies in 
these countries in making use of air fa- 
cilities for the transportation of both 
passengers and merchandise will stimu- 
late development and make these mar- 
kets more readily accessible to United 
States products. 


Panama 


Panama is essentially an importing 
country. The imports consist principally 
of manufactured products and food- 
stuffs. In normal times much of the 
country’s income is gained from two 
sources: The tourist trade (which will 
be revived after the war); and the Pan- 
ama Canal and its military and civilian 
personnel. 


Pusiic WorKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


A fairly widespread housing program 
is planned for Panama City and Colon. 
Many public buildings and schools are 
to be constructed after the war. The 
Government is interested in building a 
chain of hotels. Panama has also been 
investigating the possibility of construct- 
ing a large airport to be used for inter- 
national traffic. 


‘ 


AGRICULTURE 


The Government has outlined a pro- 
gram for a nationwide post-war agricul- 
tural development, based on the use of 
scientific methods and mechanization, 
which should offer an opportunity for 
United States exporters of many items. 
The cattle industry also is due some post- 
war encouragement. If present plans 
are carried out, there undoubtedly will 
be a demand for low-cost, concentrated 
cattle feed, watering and feeding sta- 
tions, cattle-disease remedies, and other 
items. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Concomitant with the program of ag- 
ricultural development, a program of 
post-war highway extension is to be car- 
ried out. Construction work on the In- 
ter-American Highway will be resumed 
after the war. 


INDUSTRY 


It is likely that there will be an in- 
creased demand for a wide variety of 
manufactured products in the post-war 
period. Panama’s industrial set-up is 
such that there will be no appreciable 
need for industrial mechanical equip- 
ment. A large cement-producing plant 
is to be built, however, as soon as equip- 
ment and materials are available. The 
footwear industry has been receiving en- 
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couragement, and it is probable there wil] 
be a post-war demand for machinery 
required in this industry. 


GENERAL POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


The purchasing power of Panama has 
increased, and with a comparatively low- 
tariff barrier (averaging 15 percent ad 
valorem) a flourishing post-war trade 
may develop. 


Cuba 


The volume of Cuba’s import trade 
depends primarily upon the volume of its 
exports—the size of the latter being 
heavily dependent upon the quantity of 
sugar sold in the foreign market. A 
further determining factor is Cuba’s 
tourist trade, which in peacetimes brings 
appreciable amounts of foreign exchange 
into the country. The type of articles 
imported is affected by several consid- 
erations; during the last decade the tra- 
ditional pattern of Cuba’s foreign pur- 
chases has been altered somewhat by the 
diversification of agriculture and the 
growth of a number of manufacturing 
industries. 


GENERAL PoST-WaR SURVEY 


It appears that after rehabilitation of 
the war-devastated sugar areas of the 
world is completed and full production is 
restored, there may be some diminution 
in the quantity of Cuban sugar exported, 
as compared with the amount sold in 
1942, or the prospective sales in 1944, 

The extent of the anticipated drop in 
sugar exports will be influenced largely 
by the national income level in post-war 
years in the United States—a good 
sugar-consumption barometer. High per 
capita sugar consumption accompanies 
high income levels. Sugar production 
in the United States and certain other 
factors will, in the long run, probably 
result in a decline in the consumption 
of Cuban sugar for ordinary use. 

While a decline in export sales over 
an extended period would naturally 
tend to limit imports, the market in Cuba 
for imported merchandise during the im- 
mediate post-war period and for a num- 
ber of years following probably will not 
decline greatly from present levels. The 
greater general prosperity existing in 
Cuba since 1941 has raised the standard 
of living in the country as a whole, and 
many items previously considered to be 
in the semi-luxury categories are now 
looked upon as necessities 

The prevailing lack of many types of 
consumer goods will no doubt delay the 
spending of much of the earnings of the 
past few years until the post-war period. 
At that time there probably will also be 
available for the purchase of domestic 
and foreign goods the appreciable 
amounts of money realized from the 
tourist trade, the reviving of which is 
expected to have an important place in 
Cuba’s post-war program. In the pre- 
war years, 1936-40, expenditures by tour- 
ists in Cuba amounted to about $12,500,- 
000 annually. With increased use of 
airplanes after the war, Cuba’s tourist 
trade may grow to exceed pre-war lev- 
els. One factor favorable to expansion 
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will must continue to be imported—particu- 
ery larly heavy machinery and equipment. 
Raw material for many industries also 
must still be imported. Practically all 
the raw material for the textile industry 
al originates abroad. Expansion in this 
cal and other industries, in line with na- 
ee tional policy, must also occasion imports 
a of machinery and equipment. Many 
types of leather, as well as chemicals, 
must be imported. Also, since there are ie 
no fuels, other than bagasse, available ; 
in sizable quantities, on the island, Cuba if 
vail must continue to buy abroad petroleum ‘ 
‘a and coal products. In line with indus- 
eta tria] activity in Cuba is the proposed q 
cing expansion of the food-processing and ; 
7. cement industries. The need for in- { 
iba’s creasing electric-power generating i 
plants also is being studied. r 
rings \ 
ae Hispaniola H 
nsid- Haiti and the Dominican Republic, f 
. tra- which together make up the island of } 
pur- Hispaniola, are predominantly agricul- | 
be tural. Manufactured goods, except ihose ' 
the produced by the small-scale domestic in- 
uring dustries, and certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials are mostly imported. Despite 
the decrease (owing to the war) in sup- 
plies of many of these articles custom- 
oni arily imported, the economies of the two 
f the countries have not been adversely af- : 
ion i fected. For the most part, each has ac- 
utiell tually improved its economic position ; 
orted, under war exigencies, notwithstanding 
Id in transportation difficulties and shortages. 
44. Large new investments in Haiti, par- 
-op in sat he ticularly in Cryptostegia (important as 
argely : orn epee im - a source of rubber) and sisal projects, 
ree ” i a a <uate have more than compensated for the de- 
good i G. E. Kidder Smith photo for Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. cline of that country’s banana industry— 
th per Brazil’s brisk building activities promise to continue vigorously after the war. a war casualty. Producers of coffee, : 
panies Haiti’s principal crop, have benefited ; 
yor of this trade is the reputation the island until the post-war period. Automobiles argent ” rhe ues ’ 
»bably has established for itself as an ideal and trucks in Cuba, as elsewhere, must is now taking the largest part of Haitian : 
aption winter vacation resort. be replaced when these are again manu- ‘ ff anest 6 hhinhenile : 
factured for the general public. Ne ee 
— PusLic WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION Prices. — - 
urally Construction on the island during the pececebeeinene Phi ncn Fi me woe ae suc- : 
1 Cuba last 2 years has been concentrated most- The agricultural industry has devel- Th ste ti verter swcburrs veel ; 
he im- ly on war projects. Private building, al- oped since 1941 to a point where more of li aden niger elaine oo ; 
, num- though limited by the lack of materials, the domestic needs for foodstuffs are be- 2 oh era aa Sens ako has been f 
ill not has not declined in Cuba in the same ing met from local production. Although Profitable, despite the shifting of mar- ' 
. The proportion as in some other countries, Cuba’s requirements for foreign food- kets. The purchase of the entire 1942 ; 
ng = and while it will no doubt be stepped up stuffs are trending downwards, the coun- Dominican sugar crop by the United 
ag after the war, a boom period is not ex- try still will have to import about 85 BENGACEA SG Of She SOGS ee eee ij 
x 7 pected to occur. The Cuban Govern- percent of its annual requirement of  y the United States has prevented seri- | 
o be . ne . 450.000.000 pounds of rice, and from 45 ous economic repercussions which might 
‘e now ment has contracted for a $25,000,000 ,000, pounds 0 a have arisen from accumulating unsold 
loan from the Export-Import Bank to to 50 percent of its ee of og shacin 
be used in public-works projects. These Production of peanuts has increased to : : 
beg? will include improvements on the Cen- such an extent that most of Cuba's re- eae pando emg 
of the tral Highway and the building of new quirements of vegetable oils were pressed made. Moreover, the other export d- 3 
; Ptr ; “Ae nl t-war a ; port pro 
period. roads. The construction of six refrig from the 1943 crop. However, pos ucts of Hispaniola are bringing higher- 
also be eration warehouses is planned, as well as requirements of wheat flour and lard than-average prices, atid the Mien can 
ymestic the building of aqueduct systems in probably will hold up to pre-war levels. peat i. “et “ere nating in the general 
-eciable Santiago and Guantanamo, the latter at Machinery and equipment for agricul- war ures Sake P 
ym the an estimated cost of $3,000,000. ture will constitute an important part of prosperity. 
hich is Te memceron the imports in the post-war period. Post-War Imports WILL FOLLOW PRE- 
lace in INDUSTRY Wark PATTERN 
he pre- The transportation system of Cuba pas ath 
yy tour- also is in line for overhauling. The Cuba’s manufacturing industry has The market in Hispaniola for imported 
12,500,- railroads and highway transport com- expanded in recent years to meet the gods in the post-war years should be 
use of panies, with their equipment depleted, domestic demand for several products, comparable in character with that of 
tourist are called upon for greater service. including shoes, cement, cordage, pro- pre-war years. Volume, on the other 
var lev- Much of the needed new equipment and cessed foods, and textiles. The bulk of hand, should be greaier, because of the 
pansion repair parts will not be readily available the country’s requirements, however, rise in national income. 
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With the exception of continuing road 
repairs, no large public works are at 
present planned in Haiti or the Domini- 
can Republic. The latter country has 
just completed large construction proj- 
ects in Ciudad Trujillo, its capital city, 
in connection with the celebration of the 
country’s 100th year of independence. 
Requirements for railroad and highway 
machinery and other heavy equipment 
in both countries may be expected to 
continue small for some time. In both 
countries the rising national income and 
standard of living, plans for the broaden- 
ing of the economic bases, and the in- 
creasing volume and value of exports, 
will, in the long run, be reflected in larger 
undertakings in highway and railroad 
construction. These _ developments 
should result in demands for considerable 
amounts of machinery and equipment 
from the United States. 

Both countries, in the period following 
the war, will, no doubt, increase their 
imports of textiles, light farm equipment 
and tools, and in general those articles 
customarily imported but which are at 
present in short supply. The reviving 
of the banana industry in Haiti and the 
expansion of the industry in the Domini- 
can Republic under a contract signed 
in 1943 will require imports of varying 
types of materials and equipment. 
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The Pattern in Brief 


From the foregoing reviews it is ap- 
parent that agricultural] programs have 
a prominent place in the efforts of Mex- 
ico and the countries of the Caribbean 
area to improve their economies. Mex- 
ico, in particular, is stressing broader 
bases for land distribution, more lib- 
eral credits, and irrigation. The Cen- 
tral American republics are endeavoring 
to diversify their agriculture and pro- 
duce new crops on a commercial scale 
for export. Large investments have 
been made in Cryptostegia and siSal 
projects in Haiti. In all countries a de- 
sire for increased mechanization of 
farming is evident, and scientific agri- 
cultural practices are becoming more 
widely adopted. 

It is evident that the completion of 
the Pan American Highway and the im- 
provement and extension of roads in 
general will contribute greatly to the 
progress of the individual republics and 
facilitate the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. The expected improvements in air 
transport should likewise contribute to 
these ends and, at the same time, bring 
the American republics closer together. 

Great industrial advances have been 
made in several of these countries dur- 
ing the war. In Mexico expansion in 





C. I. A. A. photo 
At Mexico’s El Palmito Dam: Movable steel forms for concrete lining of tunnels 
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manufacturing has been especially no- 
table in the steel, textile, and cement in- 
dustries, and these enterprises are ex. 
pected to continue to grow after the war. 
In El Salvador the program for indus- 
trial expansion includes a project to 
double the present output of its existing 
textile mills. All enterprises of an in- 
dustrial nature are receiving Govern. 
ment encouragement in Costa Rica, and 
expansion in this field is to be furthereg 
by a project to augment existing electric 
power. 

These projects hold great interest for 
United States exporters, for upon their 
successful prosecution depends in large 
measure the economic progress needed 
to raise living standards and increase 
the demand in the various Latin Amerj- 
can countries for more and better prod- 
ucts. 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


The war has had a profound effect 
upon economic thinking in the South 
American republics. It has forced those 
countries to turn from an almost ex- 
clusive absorption in production for 
world markets of their basic specialties— 
agricultural, pastoral, and forestal—to 
developing concurrently other phases of 
activity, which they believe will result in 
better balanced economies. 

All of these countries are important 
producers of strategic and essential ma- 
terials, and several of them are out- 
standing suppliers of foodstuffs urgently 
needed by a world at war. The sale of 
these products to the Allied nations (Axis 
Europe no longer being able to purchase 
in the Americas) has sustained them 
financially during this period of stress, 
and enabled them to formulate plans for 
the orderly development of their un- 
tapped resources with a view toward in- 
creasing national production and effect- 
ing a wider distribution of wealth. 


Expansion in Many Directions 


South America, with its vast stretches 
of territory and widely scattered centers 
of population, has urgent need of greater 
transportation facilities. Its resources, 
though varied and valuable, are scat- 
tered; its industries are limited with re- 
gard to domestic outlets, owing to the 
inaccessibility of markets. It is natural, 
therefore, that expansion of highway, 
railway, and airplane services should 
rank prominently among the planned 
objectives. By the time the war is over, 
large sums will have been spent on im- 
proving internal communications, and 
additional funds undoubtedly will be 
sought for further projects of this na- 
ture when needed supplies of machinery, 
materials, and equipment become more 
readily available. 


Growth of Manufacture 


An advancing economy demands an 
increasingly broader range of finished 
and semifinished products, and in the 
industrial centers of the southern re- 
publics there is a growing desire to fill 
these needs from South American fac- 
tories in so far and as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit. In some of the mom 
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populous and highly developed of these 
centers, such for example as Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Sao Paulo, and Buenos Aires, man- 
ufacturing has passed well beyond the 
experimental stage, but expansion dur- 
ing the war has been hindered by in- 
ability to procure machinery and other 
capital goods, and by the lack of ade- 
quate supplies of fuel and power. As 
soon as these handicaps disappear, a 
period of increased production can be 
expected. 

South America is poorly endowed with 
coal, and petroleum is absent in some 
of the more highly industrialized areas. 
Development of hydroelectric power to 
remedy this situation figures prominent- 
ly among projects for both immediate 
and post-war attention. 


Interest in Heavy Industry 


The construction of the steel mill at 
Volta Redonda, Brazil, has great signifi- 
cance for the Southern Hemisphere from 
the standpoint of future industrial de- 
velopment. This plant, when completed, 
will utilize iron ore from the vast de- 
posits of the nearby State of Minas 
Ceraes, aS well as manganese and lime- 
stone produced there. Its establishment 
is significant for two reasons: (1) Be- 
cause of its possible influence in encour- 
aging the development of heavy industry 
in other favorably situated regions, and 
(2) because it apparently marks the be- 
ginning of a period of dependence in 
South America upon local sources for 
many of the heavy products required by 
an industrially expanding continent. 


MECHANIZATION FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mechanization, which many persons in 
South America have long held to be un- 
important for adoption in the agricul- 
ture of the area, in view of the existence 
of large supplies of cheap labor, now is 
finding increasing acceptance there as a 
means of economic advancement. The 
interest that has been stimulated during 
the war in agricultural machinery, tools, 
and equipment undoubtedly will have a 
marked effect upon the character of 
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C. 1. A. A. photo 


On Brazil’s Paulista Railway: substation powerhouse in Louveira. 


United States exports to South America 
in the years to come. 

In the following reviews, by countries, 
the intention is to point out certain de- 
velopments in the South American econ- 
omy which may serve as guides to our 
exporters in determining the trend of 
future trade. 


Brazil 


Brazil, as one of the United Nations, 
has provided the locations for a num- 
ber of air bases and is furnishing many 
of the strategic materials necessary to 
the prosecution of the war. There has 
been an intensification and diversifica- 
tion of industrial, agricultural, and min- 
eral production, which has helped to meet 
some of the domestic needs formerly sup- 
plied from abroad, as well as to provide 


exports for markets in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS PRESAGE LARGE 
IMPORTS 


The prospects for post-war sales of 
capital and consumer goods to Brazil 
appear promising, in view of the coun- 
try’s present favorable position as re- 
gards foreign exchange. At the end of 
1943, the country’s stocks of gold and 
foreign exchange totaled more than 
$500,000,000, and it is likely that, for the 
duration of the war, Brazil will continue 
to accumulate foreign exchange because 
of the heavy export balance. Remit- 
tances covering interest and dividend 
payments of United States companies op- 
erating in Brazil are reported to be cur- 


» rent. The temporary readjustment plan 
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| 
Population | Total Total 
Oatntrs ‘ — Radio sets Tele | Railway | Road mile- — Per capita wane * | Per capita 
vehicles 2 in use phones‘ | mileage age (1,000 imports (1,000 exports 
Year | Number dollars) dollars) 
s 

Argentina 1942 13, 709, 238 309, 500 1, 050, 000 460, 857 25, 358 253, 115 301, 881 $23. 48 436, 133 | $30. 19 
Bolivia 1942 3, 533, 900 5, 745 40, 000 2, 621 1, 407 10, 154 27, 979 7.91 | 63, 201 | 17. 88 
Brazil 1942 3, 5 174, 000 500, 000 200, 910 21, 253 142, 204 275, 700 6. 33 336, 400 | 7.72 
Chile 1943 ) 50, 269 200, 000 00, 943 5, 182 22, 613 108, 254 20. 70 161, 068 | 30. 80 
Colombia 1942 35, 434 166, 000 42, 233 2,045 14, 336 96, 903 10.17 100, 396 | 10. 54 
Costa Rica 1941 3, 945 22, 000 4, 048 188 405 17, 798 26. 48 10, 230 | 15, 22 
Cuba 1943 4,7 18, 324 175, 000 68, 232 11, 594 2, 214 133, 890 31. 67 211, 506 | 50. 03 
Dominican Republic 194] 1. 6 2, 804 7, 000 2, 400 762 3, 180 11, 739 7.09 17, 124 | 10. 34 
Ecuador 1943 3. 3, 903 6, 800 7, 600 R00 3, 311 8, 400 2.79 | 13, 300 | 4.42 
FE] Salvador 1942 1, 862, O80 3, 411 10, 500 3, 744 384 3, 709 8, 331 4.47 11, 204 | 6.01 
Guatemala 1942 3, 410, 762 4, 824 22, 000 3, 800 705 3, 786 13, 416 3. 93 12, 785 3.75 
Haiti 1941 3, 000, 000 2, 485 3, 000 2, 900 150 1, 754 7, 431 2. 48 | 6, 657 2. 21 
Honduras 1942 1, 154, 388 1, 569 16, 000 1,916 661 693 10, 255 8. 88 10, 119 8.76 
Mexico 194] 20, 208, 163 105, 470 350, 000 178, 726 12, 741 56, 923 188, 204 9. 32 | 150, 106 7. 43 
Nicaragua 194] 1, 013, 946 G07 4, 000 1, 509 289 1, 550 10, 438 10. 29 11, 931 i), 76 
Panama 1940 631, 637 715,171 32, 000 7, 000 7 380 7870 32, 504 51. 46 | 4, 283 | 6. 78 
Paraguay 1940 1,014, 773 1, 428 12, 500 3, 800 1,043 3, 759 6, 562 6. 46 | 8, 147 8.02 
Peru 1043 7, 395, 687 24, 554 70, 000 35, 151 2, 345 16, 559 55, 050 | 7. 44 | 76, 015 10. 28 
Uruguay 1941 2, 185, 626 15, 765 150, 000 16, 656 1, 875 2, 487 63, 135 28.93 | 70, 845 32. 42 
Venezuela 1942 3, 996, O95 35, 534 138, 000 31, 856 816 5, 882 88, 276 22.08 | § 223, 634 | 8 55. 96 

! Official Latin American sources Year 1940. 

= Year 1941, except Mexico, 1940 6 Year 1941. 

* Year 1941, partly estimated ? Includes Canal Zone. 

* Year 1941, except Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Nicaragua, 1942; Honduras, 1940 ® Value of Venezuelan exports adjusted to commercial value of petroleum shipments, 


E] Salvado , 1938; Uruguay, 1939, Cuba, 1943 
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for the servicing of Brazil’s external debt 
was replaced by a definitive arrangement 
in November 1943. This arrangement 
covered the outstanding dollar and ster- 
ling bonds of the Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal Governments, the Coffee Institute 
of Sao Paulo, and the Banco de Estado 
de Sao Paulo. 

Although the rise in the general price 
level in Brazil during the war has ex- 
ceeded proportionately the increase in 
Wages during the same period, the 
standard of living of the masses has 
shown a moderate rise, particularly in 
the larger cities and coastal towns, owing 
to a. wider distribution of income, and 
is expected to continue its upward trend. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION TO CONTINUE 


Brazil has experienced steady indus- 
trial development in recent years. The 
latest figure available for the value of 
industrial production is 20,013,425,000 
cruzeiros in 1938. Recently published 
data, however, indicate an increase of 
nearly 50 percent in the value of indus- 
trial production subject to the federal 
sales tax, from 10,307,088,000 cruzeiros 
in 1938 to 15,311,655,000 cruzeiros in 1941. 
A number of significant developments in 
industry have come about during the 
war years, and several others are planned 
for the post-war period. 


LARGE STEEL OUTPUT SLATED 


The first instance of the establishmenv 
of a heavy industry on an extensive scale 
in South America is that of the $75,000,- 
000 steel plant at Volta Redonda, par- 
tially financed through loans by the 
Export-Import Bank. This project is 
scheduled to be in full operation by the 
end of 1944 and is designed to produce 
350,000 tons a year of finished products. 
Besides more than doubling the country’s 
iron and steel capacity, the new mill is to 
provide structural beams, rails, and 
plates formerly unavailable domestically, 
and is expected to form the basis for 
future industrial expansion. Althougn 
the initial plan is to build only one blast 
furnace at Volta Redonda, provision has 
been made for the installation of three 
additional furnaces if the demand justi- 
fies, and the mill ultimately could pro- 
duce 1,000,000 tons of rolled steel annu- 
ally. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION INCREASES 


There also has been an outstanding 
metallurgical development in connection 
with aluminum. Large deposits of 
bauxite exist on the Pocas de Caldas 
Plateau in the southern part of the State 
of Minas Gerais, where abundant water 
power to generate electricity is available. 
To utilize these resources, two plants 
now are under construction near Ouro 
Preto, Minas Gerais, for the production 
of alumina and aluminum. 

The plants are scheduled to start pro- 
duction shortly, and will have an imme- 
diate projected annual capacity of 2,000 
tons of metallic aluminum and 10,000 
tons of alumina. This output, which 
could be stepped up by increasing the 
number of ovens, will be about 20 percent 
greater than Brazil’s aluminum con- 
sumption in the immediate pre-war 
years, when the total] amount used was 
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imported. The projected domestic pro- 
duction, therefore, will provide sufficient 
raw material for the operation of the Sao 
Paulo aluminum-ware factories as well 
as a surplus for the development of new 
local industries or for export. 

The construction of two additional 
aluminum smelters also has been pro- 
posed, one to be located near Santos and 
the other near Campos, in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL ADVANCES 


The largest wood-pulp and newsprint 
mill in South America is nearing com- 
pletion in the State of Parana, and its 
production is expected to be sufficient 
to supply 80 percent of the newsprint 
and 50 percent of the pulp required by 
the country. In the immediate past, 
Brazil has been self-sufficient in mechan- 
ical wood pulp but has produced no 
chemical pulp; imports of newsprint in 
1941 amounted to nearly 46,000 tons, ap- 
proximately equal to the total consump- 
tion of the product. 

In the chemical line, many extractive 
industries—caffeine, menthol, oils, and 
others—and pharmaceutical industries 
have been established or rapidly ex- 
panded in the past few years. The coun- 
try has been dependent on imports for 
practically all the basic heavy chemicals 
used, and the Federal Government in 
July 1943 authorized the erection of a 
soda ash and caustic soda plant. Plans 
also are being made for the production 
of other heavy chemicals. 

The manufacture of textiles is the 
country’s largest industry, and exports 
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(. 1, A. A. photo 
Drilling for petroleum in the Comodoro Rivadavia area, Argentina 


of these products have increased tre- 
mendously during the war years. Ex- 
ports of cotton textiles were valued at 
30,339,000 cruzeiros in 1939 and at 837,- 
720,000 cruzeiros in 1942, ranking second 
in value in Brazil’s total exports in the 
latter year. This development has been 
attributed to the rapidly mounting sales 
of Brazilian textiles to Argentina and 
other Latin American countries and to 
South Africa, which have been largely 
cut off by the war from their usual 
sources of supply. 


LARGE IMPORTS OF MACHINERY IN PROSPECT 


Imports of machinery for the estab- 
lishment of new plants and the expan- 
sion of existing ones have been limited 
during the war years to essential require- 
ments. When imports of this type again 
are available, a good market will exist 
for machinery to replace worn-out equip- 
ment and to initiate undertakings which 
have been postponed until machinery 
could be obtained. 

In addition, long-range plans for the 
modernization of existing industries will 
result in the gradual replacement of ob- 
solete equipment. The accumulation of 
funds for the purpose of obtaining ma- 
chines and tools when war restrictions 
are lifted was encouraged by the enact- 
ment in Brazil, in January 1944, of an 
excess-profits tax law, which provides 
exemption from payment of the tax if 
an amount equivalent to twice the 
amount of the tax is invested in the 
purchase of Equipment Certificates. 
These interest-bearing certificates, is- 
sued by the Bank of Brazil, are to be 
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redeemed in money of internaitonal ac- 
ceptance when it becomes possible for 
the owner to acquire in foreign countries 
equipment for the rehabilitation or ex- 
pansion of his business. 


MINING AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 
SPURRED 


The mining industry in Brazil also has 
been given an impetus by war conditions. 
Exports of iron ore, manganese, quartz 
crystal, industrial diamonds, tungsten, 
mica, and other essential war materials 
have shown an upward trend. The rich 
Itabira iron-ore deposits, which will sup- 
ply Volta Redonda, are being developed 
with the aid of Export-Import Bank 
credits. Coal production, already in- 
creasing in pre-war years, jumped from 
907,224 tons in 1938 to 1,737,020 tons in 
1942, as importation became difficult and 
a serious fuel shortage developed. Ef- 
forts are being made to utilize fully the 
potentialities of the Santa Catarina 
mines, which, together with those of 
Parana, contain coal of coking quality, 
which will be used at the new steel mills. 
A beginning has been made in the pro- 
duction of petroleum in the Bahia field. 

The demand of the United Nations for 
products formerly obtained in the Far 
East, and for acceptable substitutes for 
other products now unobtainable, has re- 
sulted in the intensified production and 
exportation of such products as rubber, 
babassu kernels and oil, oiticica oil, 
castor-seed and oil, carnauba wax, and 
timbo root. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS UNDER Way 


Brazil] ranks sixth among the nations 
of the world in potential hydroelectric 
energy. A number of éssential hydro- 
electric projects have been initiated since 
the war began, and others are being held 
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in abeyance until equipment becomes 
available. An ambitious project for the 
development of the Sao Francisco Val- 
ley has been likened to the Tennessee 
Valley project in the United States. The 
plan is to harness the hydroelectric po- 
tentiality of this area and to populate 
the river basin, provide irrigation, and 
set up local industries. Itaparica, in the 
State of Pernambuco, was selected as the 
first locality for development under this 
project. 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENTS VITAL 


Nearly all the developments discussed 
earlier in this article are dependent on 
improved transportation facilities. A 
section of the Brazilian Central Rail- 
way, for example, is being electrified and 
improved so that it may adequately 
serve the needs of the steel plant at Volta 
Redonda. The development of the Vi- 
toria-Minas Railroad and of port fa- 
cilities at Vitoria are an integral part 
of the Itabira iron-ore project, just as 
port improvements at Laguna are an 
essential factor in facilitating the ship- 
ment of coal from Santa Catarina to 
the hills. Other important projects are 
the electrification of a 90-mile stretch 
of the Sorocabana Railroad and the im- 
provement and enlargement of the port 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

The rolling of rails in Brazil has begun 
on a small scale, and as rails become 
available domestically, the railroad mile- 
age of Brazil probably will increase. 
Projects which of necessity have been 
postponed until after the war should 
provide a substantial market for loco- 
motives, rolling stock, and operating 
equipment. 

The need for roads in northeastern 
Brazil, to facilitate the collection of 
waxes and oilseeds, has resulted in the 


in all dimensions, is the tremendous metropolis of Buenos Aires, 
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improvement and extension of the road 
system in that area. Because of the 
gasoline shortage, the use of roads 
throughout the country is, by strict ra- 
tioning, mainly confined to _ busses, 
trucks, and other essential vehicles. 
When petroleum products again become 
generally available, the need for better 
highways should result in an extension 
of the road system. Because only es- 
sential motor vehicles have been im- 
ported during the war, a great demand 
for them will exist when the vehicles 
again are available. The deterioration 
of stored cars will have been excessive, 
and repair parts will be needed in quan- 
tity. 

Aviation has made great progress in 
Brazil during the war years. The United 
Nations have constructed a number of 
important airfields in northern Brazil, 
which will provide a good basis for the 
future development of civil aviation. 
The nearly completed National Motor 
Factory, near Rio de Janeiro, will be 
the first plant in Latin America to build 
airplane engines from start to finish. 
The fact that much of Brazil’s vast area 
is not yet adequately served by other 
means of communication should provide 
in the post-war era an incentive to the 
development of commercial airlines. 


Post-WAR OUTLOOK IN BRIEF 


When the Volta Redonda steel mills 
come into full production, Brazil will be 
practically self-sufficient in certain types 
of metal products and a basis will be pro- 
vided for the development of machinery 
and tool manufactures, which in the past 
were among the country’s largest import 
items. Nevertheless, the economy of 
Brazil is primarily agricultural, and it is 
probable that considerable time will 
elapse before the nation becomes highly 
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industrialized. Therefore, despite the 
fact that Brazil now is producing, or 
shortly will produce domestically, a 
number of products previously imported, 
the need for imported capital and con- 
sumer goods of many types probably will 
increase as the industrialization of the 
country proceeds. 

In addition to the need for industrial 
machinery of various types, such as rail- 
road and electrical equipment, a rising 
demand for a wide range of products 
probably will develop with the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities, the in- 
creased availability of power, and the 
consequent general increase in the stand- 
ard of living. The Brazilian Minister of 
Finance recently estimated the present 
deferred demand for imported machinery 
and equipment at $90,000,000 and for 
durable consumers goods, such as radios 
and refrigerators, at $25,000,000. These 
estimates were based on pre-war con- 
sumption and did not take into account 
the increased industrial development 
during the war years or the pressing need 
for new installations. 


Argentina 


Owing to the difficulties of carrying 
on international trade during the war, 
Argentina’s stocks of imported products 
have been sharply reduced. Some of its 
needs have been met by increased domes- 
tic production, but the drop in import 
tonnage which has occurred in recent 
years is an indication that the country 
will require great quantities of a variety 
of goods when they become available. 

Argentina’s pastoral and agricultural 
industries supply almost all the domestic 
needs for foodstuffs: The only require- 
ments for those from outside sources are 
for such items as coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, 
and other incidental products, not of 
major volume. 

Manufacturing has experienced un- 
usual growth, especially during the dec- 
ade of the 1930’s and in the war years. 
The maintenance of the country’s indus- 
trial plant always has depended on im- 
ports of raw materials and semimanu- 
factures. 


SEVERE DECLINE IN IMPORTS 


Average annual imports for the 10 
years prior to the war—1930 through 
1939—were close to 9,000,000 tons. Fuels 
and lubricants, chiefly coal and crude pe- 
troleum; iron and steel partly worked; 
and machinery made up the major part 
of this tonnage. In 1942 Argentina re- 
ceived only one-fifth of its pre-war aver- 
age imports of iron, steel, and manufac- 
tures; one-fourth of those of machinery 
and vehicles, including automobiles, and 
one-third of those of fuel and lubricants. 

By the end of 1943, according to pre- 
liminary reports, the import situation 
was even more depressed as is indicated 


by the following totals: 
Annual average 


Year (in tons) 

0 sapcta edge 8, 867, 000 
ke OS 4, 516, 000 
a acernndinndSeabenate 3, 699, 000 


No break-down for the 1943 figure is 
yet available; hence, it is not possible 
to present a detailed comparison for that 
year. 
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In pre-war years the United States 
was one of the most important suppliers 
of Argentina’s machinery and vehicle im- 
ports, crude petroleum, chemicals, wood 
products, and electrical equipment. Ve- 
hicles accounted for 15.6 percent of the 
value of imports received from the 
United States in the years 1930-39. This 
amount constituted more than half of 
Argentina’s imports of these items. 


CouNTRY Is PROSPEROUS 


In late years Argentina has been ex- 
periencing an unparalleled over-all pros- 
perity, despite retarding influences 
emanating from the loss of the tradi- 
tional grain export markets, scarcity of 
shipping tonnage, and other difficulties 
arising from a world war. There is no 
unemployment of importance, and wages 
are the highest in the country’s history. 
High prices, increased values of exports, 
and declining imports should contribute 
to the creation of record balances for 
purchases in foreign markets after the 
war. 

Among immediate needs will be agri- 
cultural machinery. From the level re- 
corded for the pre-war decade ended in 
1939 these imports by 1942 had declined 
by 88 percent. There has been some in- 
creased domestic production of small ag- 
ricultural machinery, but Argentina lacks 
facilities for producing machinery ade- 
quate for its large-scale agricultural en- 
terprises. 

The meat-packing plants—predomi- 
nant factors in the pastoral industry— 
have received the equipment and supplies 
essential to their maintenance under ex- 
ceptional wartime demands. They will 


require, however, specialized equipment 
unavailable under present conditions. 
Certain other branches of the pastoral 
economy, notably dairying, are experi- 
encing a growth expected to bring a de- 
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mand for increased imports of specialize 
machinery. Argentine livestock raisers 
have been showing greater interest in 
dairying. Studies have been made of 
methods and needs for improvement in 
production and distribution. Realization 
of recommendations already made would 
mean the opening of a new market for 
dairy, refrigeration, and transport equip- 
ment. 

There has been increased interest 
during the war in the diversification 
of forest: industries. Although Argen- 
tina’s quebracho-extract plants are wel] 
equipped at the present time, there prob- 
ably will be need for some installations 
of more modern design by the time the 
shipping situation has improved suffi- 
ciently to permit the importation of such 
equipment. Despite the fact that the 
country has extensive stands of timber, 
there is not sufficient lumber of suitable 
types to meet the major part of Argen- 
tina’s requirements. The United States, 
Brazil, Poland, and France were the prin- 
cipal suppliers of the country’s timber 
imports in 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT OVERWORKED 


The increase of 31 percent from 1939 
to 1942 in the value of manufacturing 
production indicates the heavy load 
placed on the industrial plant of Argen- 
tina. Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco: 
textiles; machinery and vehicles: stee] 
products; chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals; wood products, glass, and ceramics; 
and paper and cardboard factories all 
have shown outstanding production in- 
creases, and their plants have been sub- 
jected to the heavy strain of increasing 
output while handicapped by inability 
to obtain many essential replacements. 
In addition, technological improvements 
in industrial processes developed in the 
war years in the belligerent countries 
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Final cutting of a balsa log, Ecuador 
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will give rise to imports into Argentina 
of new types of productive equipment. 
Another pressing need of the country 
will be replacements for its transporta- 
tion systems. Repair parts for the rail- 
roads have been received in very small 
amounts for several years, and prac- 
tically no replacements of locomotives 
and rolling stock have been available. 
Meanwhile, the system has been sub- 
jected to increased demands for service. 


UNITED STATES AUTOMOBILES NEEDED 


Assembly of automobiles by branch 
plants is an important contribution of 
United States mass-production methods 
toward the satisfying of Argentine needs. 
Estimates are that 90 percent of the au- 
tomobiles in service in the country are 
of American make. It is assumed that 
enlargement of these plants will take 
place to care for the backlog of demand. 

The State merchant fleet, developed 
since 1941 to alleviate the severe ship- 
ping stringency, is made up almost en- 
tirely of very old, interned vessels. Their 
maintenance will involve extensive re- 
pairs and machinery replacements. New 
units may be acquired to further add to 
the tonnage under Government control. 

Allied to the transportation needs is 
the chronic shortage of grain-storage 
space. Even in normal times this was a 
handicap, making it difficult for farmers 
to control the marketing of their crops. 
The mounting grain surpluses of war 
years has accentuated the seriousness of 
this situation. Efforts to alleviate this 
lack by means of the Government’s long- 
term program of elevator construction in 
ports and throughout the grain-growing 
regions have been hampered by inability 
to obtain necessary materials. To relieve 
the immediately pressing situation, the 
Government entered upon a plan to build 
permanent underground storage space. 
Most of the materials needed for these 
structures will be supplied from domestic 
production. However, it is expected that 
construction of grain elevators in the 
principal ports will follow, calling for 
materials not domestically available in 
sufficient quantity. 


PUBLIC WorKS PLANNED 


Argentina has a long-term program 
for public works, which was started in 
1939. The 1944 appropriation for this 
purpose is 260,000,000 pesos. There is a 
supplementary plan for engaging unem- 
ployed agricultural workers in road- 
building, irrigation, and reforestation 
projects. Several of the Provinces also 
have individual public-works programs. 
All of these plans envision the primary 
use of national materials, but the prose- 
cution of such projects automatically 
results in increased imports of a variety 
of goods. 

Mining activity has increased by rea- 
son of the war demands for the incon- 
siderable number of minerals Argentina 
produces. Production probably will di- 
minish with the close of the war, but 
there is a strong national desire to keep 
mining operations more active than they 
were before 1939. The one phase of 
mining in which there will be continued 
expansion is the production of petroleum, 
Argentina’s only large mineral resource. 

586262—44 
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Unloading tank auto from ship at Venezuela’s port of Guanta. 


Although there has been continually in- 
creased oil production, even greater ac- 
tivity may be expected when more equip- 
ment is available. National production 
now supplies about 65 percent of domes- 
tic requirements. Needs are growing, 
however, and efforts will be directed 
toward expanding production. 

Coincidenta] with industrial expansion 
and growing prosperity in Argentina, 
especially as these factors have been 
coupled with diminishing opportunities 
for obtaining materials, numerous proj- 
ects have been put forward for the es- 
tablishment of plants which normally it 
would not beefeasible to operate in the 
country. Many of these probably will be 
abandoned. Should a synthetic-rubber 
industry be developed in Argentina, a 
good part of the plant equipment would 
have to be imported. This is true also of 
the establishment of a primary steel in- 
dustry, which has been contemplated 
recently. 


MARKET PROSPECTS GOOD 


It is not to be expected that Argentina 
will return to its pre-war import pattern; 
nevertheless, it should be one of the larg- 
est markets in Latin America for United 
States products. While domestic indus- 
try will continue to produce all, or a 
large part, of certain of its requirements, 
the augmented purchasing power deriv- 
ing from its expanded productive forces 
will give rise to a demand for imports of 
additional goods, including material and 
equipment for reproductive processes. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay, small and densely populated, 
although predominantly pastoral, tends 
increasingly to industrialization. War 
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shortages have accelerated this trend, 
particularly within the Department of 
Montevideo, where almost one-third of 
the country’s total population is concen- 
trated. Of total capital investments, 
amounting to $125,000,000, more than 90 
percent is of foreign origin, 76.9 percent 
having been supplied by British interests 
and 14.6 percent by American. 

Since the outbreak of the war Uruguay 
has had to obtain most of its import re- 
quirements from the United States in- 
stead of the European sources that were 
formerly its chief suppliers. Whether 
the United States maintains the domi- 
nant supplier position after the war 
would seem to depend in some measure 
upon the extent to which American capi- 
tal investment in Uruguay may be ex- 
panded. Increasingly heavy deficit 
financing by the Uruguayan Government 
apparently would preclude its greater 
participation in after-the-war commer- 
cial activity, leaving more of the field 
open to private investment. 


U. S. Loans FINANCE PusBLic WorKS 


The Uruguayan Government an- 
nounces annually its program of public 
works. That for 1944 anticipates a total 
expenditure of 43,427,500 pesos. Of this 
amount, 20 percent is to be spent, over a 
period of years, on railway equipment 
and military construction, and about 50 
percent on highway development. For- 
merly, financing of these projects was 
contemplated through internal bond 
issues, but since the signing of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank agreement the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay has looked increas- 
ingly to the United States for loans for 
public works. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Post-War Trade 
and Cargo Tonnage 


HE POST-WAR SHIPPING PROB- 
LEM is usually approached from 
the standpoint of the striking changes 
during the war in the tonnage and own- 
ership of the world’s merchant fleets. 
There is general recognition that the 
great increase in the United States mer- 
chant marine, coupled with heavy war- 
time losses in the tonnage under foreign 
registry, will give rise to difficult prob- 
lems of readjustment in the world ship- 
ping industry and may seriously com- 
plicate the balancing of international 
exchange transactions. 

Obviously, however, the post-war 
shipping problem is not merely a matter 
of changes in the amount of shipping 
under the various flags and of a redis- 
tribution of the world’s carrying trade. 
It is also a question of the volume of trade 
to be carried. The larger the physical 
volume of world trade, the easier it will 
be to employ at least the more efficient 
units of the American merchant marine 
and to rebuild and utilize the fleets of 
other friendly countries. Conversely, the 
smaller the volume of world trade, the 
more difficult it will be to achieve these 
ends. 

An analysis of the potential post-war 
foreign trade of the United States in 
cargo-tonnage terms suggests that the 
international shipping situation after the 
war, while troublesome to be sure, May 
not be as unbalanced as frequently sup- 
posed. If the United States succeeds in 
the goal of maintaining reasonably full 
employment at home and pursues a lib- 
eral external commercial policy, the vol- 
ume of both imports and exports should 
be substantially higher than in recent 
pre-war years. The results of the pres- 
ent analysis, although necessarily some- 
what conjectural in nature, indicate that 
United States-flag vessels might be able 
to carry as much as half of the ex- 
panded total volume without seriously 
reducing the actual amount of cargo left 
for foreign carriers. This would not only 
be true of the immediate post-war years, 
when relief shipments and accumulated 
demands coupled with continuing mili- 
tary requirements may actually impose 
some strain on available shipping, but it 
would also apply to the ensuing years 
with which this analysis is chiefly con- 
cerned. 


Past Tonnage Movements 


Table 1 gives a summary of United 
States water-borne foreign trade, meas- 
ured in cargo tons, over the period from 
1922 through 1939. 

Note.—The statistics data used in this 
article were prepared chiefly by Miss Jettie 
Turner of the International Economics and 
Statistical Unit. 


By Hat B. Lary, /nternational Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The article “World Income From 
Shipping” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 29 discussed the 
importance of shipping revenues to 
the leading maritime countries in 
recent pre-war years. Last week’s 
article by the Secretary of Com- 
merce on “Shipping Outlook After 
the Victory” surveyed the position 
of the American merchant marine 
in the light of the world’s surplus- 
shipping problem during the inter- 
war period and of the current vast 
increase in American tonnage, and 
suggested that the best hope for the 
future would lie in a substantial in- 
crease in United States foreign 
trade. The present article is a fur- 
ther exploration, in more quantita- 
tive terms, of the question “How 2 


much cargo after the war?” s 


In general, cargo-tonnage movements 
have followed the trend of the business 
cycle. An interesting exception was in 
1926 when the export tonnage reached a 
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TABLE 1.—United States water-borne foreign trade, 1922-1939 
[In thousands of cargo tons 
Exports Imports 
— Oversea countries Oversea countries 
Year Total Canada Total Canada : 
all and | all and 

countries Mexico Total Dry Tanker countries Mexico Total Dry Tanker 

| . cargo cargo ‘ cargo cargo 
1922 42, 2 §, 604 | 33, 808 N.A N.A 44, 682 24,608 | 20,074 N. A. N.A. 
1923 49, ORD 11, 256 | 37,824 N.A N.A 43, 20 21,117 | 22,179 N. A. N,A. 
1924 52, 261 11,364 | 40,897 N.A N.A 4), SOY 19,727 | 21,172 N.A N.A, 
1925 19, 666 10, 241 | 39, 425 N. A N.A 43,13 18,802 | 24, 333 N.A N. A. 
1926 68, 140 10, 581 | 57, 559 N.A N.A 44, 686 16, 353 | 28, 333 N. A. N.A. 
1927 56, G35 12,206 | 44,639 N.A N.A 42, 183 14, 262 | 27,921 N.A N. A. 
1928 58, 829 14,585 | 44, 244 N.A N. A. 47, 39 13, 836 | 33, 559 N.A N. A. 
1929 57, 475 13,922 | 43, 553 129, 111 114,442 50, O85 11,052 39,933 25, O98 1 14, 835 
1930 49, 731 12,174 | 37, 557 N.A. N.A 47, 562 11, 537 | 36,025 N_A N.A. 
1931 40, 049 9,965 | 30,084 N.A N.A 35, 864 7,424 | 28, 440 N.A N.A. 
1932 j 31,845 &, 273 | 23, 572 N.A N.A 28, 710 5,900 | 22,810 N.A N. A. 
1933 - 32, 386 8,524 | 23, 862 N.A N.A 26, 567 5,403 | 21, 164 N.A N,A. 
1934 % 37, 821 10,914 | 26, 907 N.A N. A. 29, 814 6,676 © 23, 138 FS N. A. 
1935 = 38, 146 10, 571 | 27, 575 16, 755 10, 820 33, 966 7,067 26,899 18, 497 | &, 402 
1936... 39,714 11, 552 | 28, 162 17,019 11, 143 38, 306 8,732 | 20, 664 21, 13 8, 529 
1937. 54, 558 14, 865 | 39, 693 23, 804 15, 889 42, 063 7.895 | 34, 168 4, 848 | 9, 320 
1938 55, 612 14,027 | 41, 585 N.A. N.A 32, 818 6, 369 | 26, 449 N.A N.A. 
1939 55, 087 13,727 | 41,360 N. A. N.A 37, 548 8,678 28, 870 N.A. N. A. 


‘ Partly estimated 
N.A.: Not available 


source 
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peacetime record because of extraordi- 
nary coal shipments to the United King. 
dom occasioned by the strike in British 
mines. Incidentally, this is a good ijJ- 
lustration of the way shifts in trade in 
bulky commodities may have a strikingly 
different effect on physical quantities 
and on values. Water-borne coal and 
coke exports (including Great Lakes 
shipments) rose from 9,092,000 tons in 
1925 to 24,711,000 tons in 1926 and alone 
accounted for an increase of 30 percent 
in total outbound cargo tonnage. But on 
a value basis total coal and coke ex- 
ports (including land-borne) rose only 
from $107,000,000 to $204,000,000 and 
were of slight importance in an aggre- 
gate export volume of almost $5,000,000,- 
000 in these years. 

It is also noteworthy that exports 
during the late thirties came nearer to 
regaining their pre-depression tonnage 
levels than did imports. This was, how- 
ever, largely due to heavy shipments of 
scrap iron to Japan and increased petro- 
leum exports to a number of countries, 
Grains and other foodstuffs, lumber, and 
cotton, all of which were big export cargo 
items in the twenties, were much smaller 
in the following decade. The drop in im- 
port tonnage was largely in petroleum, 
following the increased duties levied by 
the tariff of 1930. 

Because of limitations in some of the 
basic data, the analysis of future pros- 
pects is confined to trade with “oversea” 
countries (column 3 of table I); that is 
to say, all traffic with Canada and Mexico 
is excluded from the projections. It is 
necessary, moreover, to consider dry 
cargo and tanker cargo separately. This 
is not only because of the different types 
of ships required but also because our 
future petroleum situation is so be- 
clouded with uncertainties as to make 
any projections of tanker-cargo move- 
ments, both exports and imports, even 
more conjectural than those pertaining 
to most other commodities. 


Reports of the United States Shipping Board and United States Maritime Commission 
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Future Dry-Cargo Exports 


The starting point for an estimate of 
post-war export tonnage is furnished by 


“Foreign Trade After the War,” a study 


jssued last October by the Department 
of Commerce. That study suggested as 
a realistic possibility an export volume of 
some $7,000,000,000, predicated on the 
assumption that United States purchases 
of foreign goods and services, together 
with new investment of American capital 
abroad, would provide other countries 
with the dollar exchange needed to sup- 
port a trade of such magnitude. This 
total was further broken down into com- 
modity groups and subgroups by a pro- 
jection of the behavior patterns exhibited 
over the last pre-war decade. 

These projected dollar values, trans- 
lated into cargo tons, are summarized in 
table 2, which shows also comparable 
data on actual tonnages in 1929 and 
1937. The figures are adjusted to exclude 
all shipments to Canada and Mexico and 
tanker shipments to other countries. 

“Foreign Trade After the War’ em- 
phasized that the projected commodity 
distribution of exports based on pre-war 
patterns might be substantially altered 
by wartime and post-war developments 
affecting foreign demand. Such shifts 
need not mean a lower dollar total than 
would otherwise be permitted by the 
supply of dollar exchange available to 
foreigners, but they could have a sub- 
stantial effect on the cargo-tonnage 
picture suggested in table 2. It is en- 
tirely possible, for instance, that, once 
the period of relief is over, foreign coun- 
tries may buy only small amounts of 
grain and flour from the United States, 
and concentrate their purchases rather 
on such items as industrial machinery. 
This would mean a shift from one group 
to the other of about $300,000,000 in the 
projected value figures as given in “For- 
eign Trade After the War.” But the pro- 
jected export tonnage figures as given in 
table 2 would be lower by roughly 6,000,- 
000 tons in the group “Vegetable food 
products and beverages,” whereas “Ma- 
chinery and vehicles,” because of their 
much higher value per unit of weight, 
would be increased by little more than 
300,000 tons. 

Manifestly, therefore, future shipping- 
tonnage requirements will be profoundly 
affected not merely by the aggregate dol- 
lar volume of trade but also by its com- 
modity composition. Apart from petro- 
leum, there are, in fact, six bulky items 
which make up, on the basis of 1937 data, 
more than 60 percent of the total dry- 
cargo tonnage of exports to oversea 
countries. These are: iron, steel, and 
manufactures; wood, lumber, and man- 
ufactures; grains and preparations; cot- 
ton; fertilizers; and coal and coke. Yet 
these products accounted for only 30 
percent of the total value of exports in 
1937. The volume of export tonnage 
will hence be determined more partic- 
ularly by the future behavior of these 


and other bulky items than by the total 
value. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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TABLE 2.—United States dry-cargo trade with oversea countries, 1929 and 1987, and post- 
war production * 


[In thousands of cargo tons] 


Commodity group 


Animals and animal products: 

Edible.._._- aes. 

RE. are 
Vegetable food products and beverages 
Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers and wood 
Textile fibers and manufacturers_- _ 
Wood and paper_____- . 
Nonmetallic minerals. 


Metals and manufactures, except machinery and vehicles. 


Machinery and vehicles 
Chemicals and related products. 
Miscellaneous __.-- 


Total 


Exports 























1928 | 1937 Post-war) 1929 | 1937 {Post-war 
| 
| | | | 
| 747 225| 350| 392| 361| 350 
, ae 27 | 50 | 2 200 164 | 250 
/28,140 | 3,525 | 8,000 | 28,500 | 8,260 | 7,600 
| 739 560 | 900 | 71,950 | 2,252 | 2,600 
--| 1,897 | 1,528} 1,200} 1,113} 1,202] 1,350 
-.| 5,713 | 3,244 | 3,000} 1,953 | 2149] 3,600 
/24,750 | 3,612 | 8,000 | 22,500 | 2,065 | 3,000 
| 2,337 | 7,029 | 6,500 \ bee 
| 2.717 | 1,202 | 3,200 |f 5818 | 5,767 | 13, 000 
|21,700 | 1,765 | 1,800 |22,200| 2,170 250 
--|? 1,350 | 1,087 | 1,000 472 458 1, 000 
[_ _-———- | —_—_____- | —____ _. - 
; 29,0 | 28, 804 | 34, 000 25, 008 | 24, 848 33, 000 








' Excludes trade with Canada and Mexico and all tanker shipments. 
? Original data adjusted by estimate to exclude tanker cargo. 


Source: Reports of the United States Shipping Board and the United States Maritime Commission for 1929 and 1937 


data. Projections explained in the text. 


Future Dry-Cargo Imports 


In “Foreign Trade After the War” 
United States imports were not projected 
in detail but only on an over-all 
weighted-index and total-value basis. 
More recently, however, an intensive in- 
vestigation of future import require- 
ments and probabilities has been con- 
ducted by the National Planning 
Association. The results of that study 
have been made available, prior to pub- 
lication, for use in the present analysis 
and form the basis for the cargo-tonnage 
projections of imports as given in table 2. 
Here also the data for past years and the 
post-war estimates have been adjusted 
to exclude trade with Canada and Mexico 
as well as tanker receipts from other 
countries. 

Unlike the mechanical projection of 
export commodities as explained above, 
the import figures represent a synthesis 
of informed judgments concerning the 
probable effects of current and pros- 
pective future developments on our im- 
port trade, although here also the results 
can only be of a rough and approximate 
character. The most striking feature of 
the estimates, and the one containing 
the greatest possibility of error, is the 
figure of 13,000,000 tons for imports of 
metals and manufactures. This esti- 
mate reflects the heavy consumption re- 
quirements of American industry at high 
levels of production, our continued de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply for 
important ores such as bauxite and man- 
ganese, and the depletion of the highest- 
grade domestic reserves of iron ore and 
certain other metals. This group of 
items serves once more to illustrate the 
different importance of bulky commod- 
ities with respect to cargo tonnage as 
compared with value. The projection 
for metals and manufactures is about 
40 percent of estimated total import ton- 
nage but would probably represent con- 
siderably less than 10 percent of total 
import value. Here again shipping re- 
quirements might be profoundly affected 
by changes of relatively minor conse- 
quence with regard to the value of trade. 

The only import group in which a sub- 
stantial decline is expected is “Chemicals 


and related products.” By far the heav- 
iest item in this class is fertilizer, in 
which the United States has become vir- 
tually self-sufficient during the war. 

A slight decline as compared with both 
1929 and 1937 also appears likely in the 
import tonnage of vegetable food prod- 
ucts. This, however, is again to be 
explained by the expected behavior of 
certain heavy items. Post-war sugar 
imports, while substantial, will probably 
remain below the 1929 level, while grain 
imports from overseas will be probably 
much less than in 1937 when they were 
unusually large because of the precedin; 
drought. Shipments of most other food- 
stuffs are expected to increase. 


Post-War Tanker Shipments 


In recent pre-war years exports of 
tanker cargo, predominantly petroleum 
and products, were substantially larger 
than corresponding imports. A drastic 
reversal in this situation appears likely 
in future years. A continued rise in do- 
mestic consumption requirements is a 
virtual certainty. The status of domes- 
tic oil resources is a moot question, but 
there is considerable basis for expecting 
that a far larger part of United States 
consumption will be supplied from abroad 
than was true before the war. Exports 
of petroleum products, especially high- 
octane gasoline, will doubtless continue 
in good volume and possibly increase, but 
crude-oil shipments to oversea countries 
on a Significant scale are more problem- 
atic. 

Under these conditions any estimate of 
our future trade in petroleum must in- 
volve a wide margin for error. This is 
especially true of petroleum ‘imports, 
which, especially if favored by a con- 
servation policy rather than curbed by 
tariff action, might well become of pre- 
dominant importance in the entire ship- 
ping picture. If, for instance, the United 
States should draw from one-third to 
one-half of its expanded petroleum re- 
quirements from offshore reserves, there 
would probably be little or no excess 
tanker capacity in the American mer- 
chant marine after the war. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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American Dyes— 
Future Markets 


HE GREAT AND RAPID expansion 

of the American coal-tar dye in- 
dustry during the years following World 
War I prepared it for its present task of 
supplying the Nation with dyes while 
meeting the phenomenal demand of the 
best-uniformed military forces in all his- 
tory. In addition to keeping pace with 
these requirements, the dye industry has 
been able during the past 2 years to make 
available for export about 13 percent of 
the total value of its sales. Latin Amer- 
ica has received 55 percent of these ex- 
ports which contribute materially in 
maintaining the essential economy of 
our neighbors to the South. Of the re- 
mainder, about 24 percent has been sup- 
plied to Canada and 21 percent to other 
friendly nations. 

There is envisioned the growth of a 
still greater demand for American dyes 
in the post-war period of World War II, 
and the industry will have the produc- 
tive capacity to meet new demands both 
at home and abroad. For example, the 
war has brought about a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the output of anthraquinone 
dyes, most of which now enter into tex- 
tiles for military procurement. When 
that demand has tapered off, there will 
be a capacity sufficient for the needs of 
the domestic market and for a substan- 
tial part of foreign requirements for this 
type of dye. 

It is believed that resumption of pro- 
duction on an export scale will be a rela- 
tively simple matter as soon as the raw 
and intermediate materials can be 
spared from the present intensive pro- 
duction of military dyes, munitions, 
synthetic rubber, and numerous chemi- 
cals vital to the war effort. 


World-Wide Distribution 


Figures for 1937 and 1939 reveal that 
exports of coal-tar dyes represented re- 
spectively 9.7 percent and 9.2 percent of 
the total value of manufacturers’ sales 
of dyes during those years. This record 
compares favorably with exports of 3.7 
and 4.4 percent of production for the 
entire field of chemicals and related 
products. 


Approximate Volume of Exports 


In “Foreign Trade After the War,” 
published in October 1943 by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
dollar volume of United States exports 
was traced from 1929 to 1939, and a hypo- 
thetical projection of $7,000,000,000 was 
made for the year 1948—an arbitrary 
designation of the first normal post-war 
year in foreign trade. Such a volume of 
exports is considerably in excess of past 


By F. B. Hittuouse, Chemical Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


records and at first thought may appear 
unreasonably high and impossible of 
attainment. 

The authors of “Foreign Trade After 
the War” do not advance the export fig- 
ure of $7,000,000,000 as an estimate or a 
prediction. The hypothetical figure was 
arrived at by purely statistical means. 
It is based on the assumption that our 
gross national product will have reached 
$175,000,000,000 by 1948. 

Assuming, therefore, total exports val- 
ued at $7,000,000,000, and a relationship 
between exports of coal-tar dyes and 
organic pigments to our total export 
trade in 1948 comparable to that evi- 
dent in the past, we might expect to see 
in that year, dyes, lakes, and toners ex- 
ported to a volume of 42,500,000 pounds. 
This projection would, in terms of value, 
indicate a hypothetical export of $30,- 
600,000 on the basis of an f. a. s. price of 
72 cents per pound “as shipped’—the 
average of the past 3 years. 

The resumption of trade with the 
Orient, and its preponderance of low- 
priced bulk dyes, such as indigo and sul- 
fur black, will tend to depress the aver- 
age value per pound but this tendency 
should be offset to a considerable degree 
by an increase in shipments of high- 
priced vat dyes, both to the Orient and 
to other areas. 

Although arrived at by entirely dif- 
ferent means, it is interesting to note 
that the theoretical volume of dye ex- 
ports in 1948 and the rate deemed pos- 
sible from an appraisal of the potentiali- 
ties of foreign markets coincide fairly 
closely. 

The present article is concerned only 
with coal-tar dyes and does not deal 
with the possibilities in the post-war ex- 
port of organic pigments, although it 
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should be noted that prospects for the 
latter appear hopeful and the trade ca- 
pable of expansion: United States ex. 
port statistics combine coal-tar dyes and 
organic pigments in one group, and, 
while there are no exact data, it is be. 
lieved the latter comprise on the average 
about 2 percent of the total of the group, 
and less than 2 percent of the total an- 
nual value of manufacturers’ sales of 
lakes and toners. 

In an earlier study made of the post- 
war prospects for dyes in the domestic 
field, it was pointed out that production 
in this country might reach 250,000,000 
pounds, of which one-fifth would fing 
foreign outlets. In the light of further 
consideration of the subject, the earlier 
estimate now appears high, and an ex- 
port of one-sixth of such post-war pro- 
duction seems more likely of attainment. 
A rough approximation of the distribu- 
tion of this country’s future export trade 
in dyes is as follows (expressed in mil- 
lions of pounds): Western Hemisphere, 
13; Europe, 10; Africa and Near East, 2; 
Far East, 17.5. 


Germany Loses Former Position 


The future for the exports of dyes 
from the United States is exceedingly 
hopeful, in view of the greatly altered 
position in which this country now finds 
itself with respect to world markets. In 
1937, exports from all dye-manufactur- 
ing countries totaled 155,000,000 pounds, 
equivalent in value to $100,000,000. Dur- 
ing the years 1936-38, total dye exports 
averaged annually about 140,000,000 
pounds or $92,000,000 in value. Of this 
world trade, which did not include intra- 
country shipments, Germany during the 
3-year period supplied about 52 percent 
of the volume and 57 percent of the 
value. The United States supplied, re- 
spectively, 10 percent and 6 percent. 

The situation which has developed 
during the past 2 years and the needs of 
the future constitute at one time both 
an opportunity and an obligation. Will 
the United States meet the challenge? 
It is believed that it will. 

Exports of dyes in general serve a two 
fold purpose now, for they supply the 
importing countries with material essen- 
tial to their economy and they aid in 
breaking the hold which the German 
I. G. Farbenindustrie held for so long in 
many markets. The dye trade, nearly 
always a profitable one, was utilized also 
by the I. G. as a means of introducing 
other chemical products. 





Total U. 8S. Exrports of Coal-Tar Dyes, hy Geographical Areas, 1937, 1939, and 1941 
Quantity (in thousands of Value (in thousands of 
pounds dollars 
Area = 
1937 193Y 1941 ly 1430 1M] 


Europe 
North America: 
Northern 
Southern, and West Indies 
South America 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


W orld total 


}, 728 13, 715 26, 773 6, 251 6, 432 18, 226 


3, 10S 1,879 1, 253 1, 226 1,213 1, 210 


, O76 3. 808 6.616 1, 500 9 185 4, 447 


R36 > HH9 329 396 1, 484 
rQ9 
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Exports of Coal-Tar Dyes by Principal 
Exporting Countries 


{In.thousands of pounds] 


| Aver- 
. ' ae | i937 | ag | age per- 
Country 1936 1937 1938 | centage 

| | of total 
———_—_— - & ——e | “a a 
Germany 74, 368 84, 896 60, 480 52.2 
switzerland 17,472) 15, 680) 14, 560 11.3 
Japan .. 15, 680; 13,216) 14, 784, 10.4 
United States 17, 178| 16,728} 8,576) 10.0 
United Kingdom 11,424 12,992) 8, 960 8.0 
France -- - 7,616) 8,512) 9, 408! 6.0 
Italy -- 1,590| 2,173) 2,330 1.4 
Czechoslovakia 1,053 1,098) 941 7 
Total ‘ 146, 381 155, 295 120, 039 100.0 


Axis Importance Lessened 


Apart from small and relatively insig- 
nificant stocks of German-made dyes in 
the hands of some proclaimed-list firms, 
the I. G. has been eliminated for the 
time being as a factor in the Western 
Hemisphere, Africa, the Near East, India, 
Oceania, and the Orient. The dye-pro- 
ducing capacity of Germany has suf- 
fered severely along with direct war in- 
dustries as a result of Allied bombing of 
vital industrial objectives. 

Japan has been eliminated as a sup- 
plier of dyes to the same major markets 
now lost to Germany, with the present 
exception of China and the Netherlands 
Indies. Little is known or can be sur- 
mised about Japan’s present output of 
dyes, but it is reasonable to assume that 
the exigencies of war have resulted in a 
shortage of dye intermediates and have 
brought about a manpower problem and 
a shipping situation which will prevent 
the country from capitalizing on its pres- 
ent monopoly of Oriental markets. 
Japan’s output of dyes, particularly for 
export, normally consists largely of bulk, 
low-priced products, such as indigo, sul- 
fur black, and direct black. Assuming 
even that Japan’s capacity to produce 
dyes should be relatively untouched dur- 
ing the war, its economic and political 
position after its defeat will be such 
that for many years to come it will be less 
of a competitive factor in China and 
neighboring markets than it was in the 
later thirties. 

Italy, never a strong contender in the 
export of dyes has, for the present, 
dropped completely out of the picture. 
France, an important factor in the pre- 
war dye trade, is no longer a supplier, 
and the extent of its recovery in that field 
is problematical. 


Potential European Markets 


By 1948, provided certain current gen- 
eral assumption as to the end of the 
European phase of the war are fulfilled, 
we can expect to see in Europe consider- 
able progress toward reestablishment of 
peacetime economies, with Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal possi- 
bly among the first countries to recover. 
There will be a resumption of textile, 
clothing, leather, and paper production, 
and, for the processing of these, dyes 
must be made available. It would be un- 
Wise to attempt to estimate what quan- 
tities of American dyes will be required 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
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to supplement supplies available from 
European sources, but there can be indi- 
cated a few possible developments which 
will have a bearing on the situation. 

It should be understood that this is 
but conjecture, because it is obviously 
impossible to know the nature and extent 
of the measures which will be taken after 
the war to insure the complete and last- 
ing disarmament of the Axis. Such con- 
trols may or may not involve limitations 
on their chemical industries. The ques- 
tion is a difficult one, with many compli- 
cating aspects, and for the present with- 
out answer. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, for the time being, that there will 
be eventually, possibly by 1948, a sub- 
stantial amount of dye production in so- 
called Axis countries. To suppose other- 
wise would inject into our discussion fac- 
tors so revolutionary as to alter com- 
pletely our present concepts of world dye 
markets. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to know 
now what political and economic condi- 
tions will prevail in Europe in 1948. The 


Approrimate Imports of Coal-Tar Dyes 
Into European Countries in 1937 








| Quantity —_ “ap 
Country | of imports Pimited 
| received States 
i 
Thousands | 
of pounds | Percent 
Belgium 7,800 | 21 
Czechoslovakia 5, 200 | 2.75 
Denmark 1, 000 
France 2, 800 2. 47 
Germany - - 5, 000 50 
Greece -. 260 4 
Italy 1, 000 1 
Netherlands 6, 700 8. 50 
Norway... 1, 000 1 
Poland 1, 200 ¢ 
Portugal 1, 700 45 
Spain - ._- 1, 600 pied 
Sweden. $, 200 3 
Switzerland 1, 400 25 
United Kingdom 5, 300 l 
Others, including Balkan and 
Baltic countries, 3, 140 3.75 
Total _- 19, 300 6. 25 
! Negligible. 


speed of recovery, the availability of pur- 
chasing power, the extent to which cur- 
rencies are stabilized, and the nature of 
trade controls all will have a profound 
influence on the ability of American dye 
manufacturers and exporters to sell their 
products. It is, nevertheless, reasonable 


_ to suppose that there will exist a large 


potential market in which the United 
States should be in a position to share 
to a much greater extent than in pre- 
war years. 

In line with the foregoing conjecture, 
it may be presumed, therefore, that Ger- 
many by 1948 will be producing dyes, not 
on a large export scale but probably more 
than sufficient to meet its own require- 
ments. By the same token, Italian pro- 
duction of dyes probably will be back to 
something approaching pre-war levels, 
thus making Italy largely self-sufficient. 
Production in France probably will be 
ample for at least most of the domestic 
needs, but not to enable the country to 
assume the role of an important exporter. 

Production of dyes in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Spain prior to the war was 
carried on in plants staffed very largely 
by German technicians and with inter- 
mediates supplied for the most part by 
Germany. It is possible that these plants 
now are being utilized primarily for Ger- 
man needs, in view of the disruption of 
dye production in Germany itself. The 
extent to which these countries can again 
produce dyes in appreciable quantities 
will depend largely on post-war owner- 
ship, on technical skill, and on ability to 
obtain the necessary raw and interme- 
diate products. Even if they can resume 
manufacture, it is probable that produc- 
tion will still fall short of meeting local 
requirements. ; 

Russia, reportedly the fourth largest 
producer of dyes in the world in 1936— 
exceeded in that year only by Germany, 
the United States and the United King- 
dom—can be expected to make in 1948 
enough for its own requirements. It is 
also possible that it will be in a position to 
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export to some of the Baltic and Balkan 
States, to the Near East, and even farther 
afield, although handicapped by a lack 
of diversity in types. Russian dye pro- 
duction in the past has been almost solely 
for its own internal consumption. 

Switzerland currently is maintaining a 
good rate of dye production, despite dif- 
ficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of coal and certain dye intermediates 
habitually supplied by Germany. It is 
expected that in 1948 Swiss production 
will contribute a considerable part of 
European requirements. The best ef- 
forts, however, of all European dye manu- 
facturers cannot be expected to make the 
European market independent of sup- 
pliers beyond the borders of the con- 
tinent. 

During the post-war period when 
European dye-manufacturing countries 
will be striving to recover their produc- 
tion, one of their concerns will be to 
conserve foreign exchange and to supply 
domestic requirements themselves. After 
a degree of recovery has been accom- 
plished, exports will again assume their 
important function as creators of foreign 
credits. But until that phase is reached, 
the demand in those countries producing 
few or no dyes will in all likelihood far 
exceed the available supply from Euro- 
pean sources. 

Owing to the great diversity in types 
of dyes and the many specialized uses to 
which they are put, few, if any, countries 
are self-sufficient. In the years 1937 and 
1938 France and Germany, although 
large exporters, nevertheless imported on 
an average about 2,700,000 pounds and 
5,600,000 pounds of dyes, respectively. 
The United Kingdom, a dye exporting 
country, imported, before the war, from 
Germany and Switzerland about 10 times 
as much as it sold to those countries. In 
1937 its total imports of dyes from all 
sources were approximately 5,300,000 
pounds, against total exports of nearly 
13,000,000 pounds. Under altered condi- 
tions, the United Kingdom might very 
likely reverse the flow and become a net 
exporter of dyes to the continent. 

The United Kingdom and Switzerland 
have maintained their foreign outlets 
remarkably well and, from all indications, 
may emerge from the war period in a 
somewhat stronger position with respect 
to dyes. 

In 1937, which can be regarded as the 
last active pre-war year for which ade- 
quate statistics are available, all Europe, 
excepting Russia whose imports were 
negligible, imported about 49,000,000 
pounds of coal-tar dyes. Of these total 
imports, the United States supplied 
3,000,000 pounds or 6.25 percent. 

Despite the economic recovery visual- 
ized for Europe, it is doubtful whether it 
will have progressed far enough by 1948 
to support a rate of dye imports com- 
parable to that of 1937. Total imports of 
dyes may, therefore, be somewhat less 
than the 49,000,000 pounds estimated for 
the continent in 1937. But even allowing 
for the virtual self-sufficiency of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, and the supplies 
available from the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, and other sources, it is be- 
lieved that American dye exporters might 
furnish about 10,000,000 pounds. 
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Imports of Coal-Tar Dyes Into 20 
tmerican Republics 





Supplied by United 


Quantity | Value (in States 


(in thou- | thousand 
sand U.S 


pounds) | dollars) ! 


Quantity Value 


Percent Percent 
1937 
1938 


9. 488 
8, 039 
1939 10, 328 
1940 9, 746 
1941 11, 067 


DrIAIDS 





Estimated equivalent. 


Latin American Consum ption 


The consumption of coal-tar dyes in 
Latin America has increased during the 
war by nearly 20 percent, and during the 
same period imports of dyes from the 
United States have increased about four 
fold in volume and six fold in value. It 
was natural and inevitable that with 
the shutting off of supplies of dyes from 
Germany, hitherto the chief source, the 
nations to the South of us should have 
turned to us for supplies to replenish 
their dwindling stocks. It should not be 
overlooked, either, that with the war in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the closing 
of those markets to us, the Latin Amer- 
ican market has taken on a new and 
added importance. For many exporters 
it was a discovery of new outlets and a 
realization that their possibilities had 
never before been appreciated. 

The increased importations of dyes by 
Latin American countries is a reflection 
of the expansion of their textile, leather, 
and paper industries. Forced by the war 
to produce more for their own needs, 
they have expanded their output with a 
resultant increase in the demand for 
dyes. Much of the expansion is of a 
permanent nature, and as industrializa- 
tion progresses there should be a widen- 
ing market for dyes in which the United 


Total Imports of Coal-Tar Dyes Into the 
United States 


[Values 
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States can participate, provided the or- 
ganization of our technical service is ex- 
panded, commensurate with the needs 
for it. 

The textile industry of Brazil is un- 
questionably the largest in Latin America - 
and absorbs on an average approxi- 
mately 85 to 90 percent of the country’s 
total consumption of dyes. A Similar 
ratio exists in the other countries of 
the Latin American group. In the con- 
sumption of dyes, Brazil leads, and Mex. 
ico, Argentina, Colombia, Chile, and 
Peru follow in the order given. 

The production of dyes has been un- 
dertaken in Brazil on a considerable 
scale, principally with foreign techni- 
cians and imported intermediates. Ar- 
gentina likewise has undertaken the pro- 
duction of dyes in much the same way 
as Brazil. Chile has attempted to man- 
ufacture dyes in the past, but with little 
success. These countries do not have 
coal-tar industries of sufficient size and 
diversity to produce the raw and inter- 
mediate materials necessary to support 
independent dye industries. They prob- 
ably will continue to depend for many 
years to come on foreign sources for their 
intermediates. Sulfur black likely will 
remain in volume the chief type of dye 
to be produced by the three countries, 
although some azo and other classes wil] 
be produced. The local production of 
dyes in Latin America, even with im- 
ported materials, is not expected soon to 
attain such volume or range as to seri- 
ously jeopardize the importation of fin- 
ished dyes. 


Near-Eastern Markets 


Turkey and Iran each normally im- 
port about 1,000,000 pounds of dyes per 
year. In both of these countries, the 
German product formerly predominated, 
The consumption of dyes, especially in 
Turkey, has decreased during the war. 
The importation of dyes into Iraq in 


tmerican Republics and Imports From 


shown in thousands of U. S. dollars 





lotal Imports 


Quantity 


1937-39 


iverage 


1941 


Thousand Thousand 
pounds pounds 
2, 47 


Argentina 2. 669 
Bolivia 34 71 
Brazil 1, 645 1, 367 
Chile 542 718 
Colombia 642 777 
Costa Rica $4 32 
Cuba 246, 331 
Dominican Republic 12 2 
Ecuador 138 115 
Guatemala 39 75 
Haiti { A) 
Honduras 5 3 
Mexico 2, 429 3, 230 
Nicaragua g 12 
Panama 3 10 
Paraguay 20 10 
Peru 552 806 
E] Salvador 45 66 
Uruguay 323 502 
Venezuela 90 161 

Total.. 9, 285 11, 067 


Value Quantit 


1041 ste 1941 


157 $6} 335 7 101 


4, 856 





1 Estimated equivalent. 
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pre-war years averaged 187,000 pounds, 
of which the major portion came from 
Germany. Palestine is a minor dye mar- 
ket, and during 1936-40 averaged not 
more than 70,000 pounds per year. Cur- 
rent consumption of dyes in Palestine is 
believed, however, to be at least treble 
the pre-war rate because of the expan- 
sion of the local textile industry. 

It can be said that, in the aggregate, 
Near-Eastern markets represent a nor- 
mal annual demand of about 2,500,000 
pounds. The United States share of im- 
ports into those countries has, in years 
past, been extremely small, largely be- 
cause of unfamiliarity with the products 
from this country. There is, however, no 
reason why in post-war years our dyes 
should not be consumed in substantial 
quantities, provided the requisite pub- 
licity and technical service are estab- 
lished and maintained. Much depends 
on the present and early post-war activ- 
ity of our exporters and on their choice 
of representatives abroad. 


African Markets 


In the African group there are no out- 
standingly large dye markets. Total an- 
nual consumpttion in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war averaged about 2,000,000 pounds. 
Of this total, Egypt accounted for ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 pounds; Tunisia, 
French Morocco, and Algeria together 
accounted for about 350,000 pounds; the 
Union of South Africa, for a similar 
amount; the Belgian Congo, for 65,000 
pounds; and other areas, for undeter- 
mined but relatively insignificant quan- 
tities. The sale of United States dyes in 
Africa before the war was a minor share 
of that trade. Germany supplied about 
one-half of the total; the United King- 
dom, about one-quarter; and France, 
Switzerland, and the United States the 
remainder. 

The extent of United States participa- 
tion has increased since the war began. 
Our share, while not dominant, has at- 
tained sufficient volume to justify the 
expectation that in post-war years there 
will be a continuing, though possibly 
somewhat lessened, demand from these 
markets now familiar with our dyes. 


Asia, a Fertile Field 


India has long been one of the largest 
single markets for imported dyes, pur- 
chasing during the 10-year period pre- 
ceding the war on an average of 15,000,- 
000 pounds per year, valued at approxi- 
mately $11,000,000. Germany was the 
largest supplier, with 68 percent of the 
total; and the United Kingdom, United 
States, Switzerland, and Japan furnished 
the remainder. Since the beginning of 
the war, the United Kingdom has re- 
placed Germany as the principal sup- 
plier. 

The manufacture of dyes in India has 
been started, but output is limited and 
represents but a small part of total re- 
quirements. Reports from India indi- 
cate that a long-range plan is being 
formulated there with a view to provid- 
ing eventually about half of the needs of 
the country. It will be some years be- 
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fore this expansion can be achieved and 
in the meantime India will remain a 
large market for imports. 

In the years just prior to the current 
war, the United States supplied between 
5 and 6 percent of the Indian market, but 
in 1940 this share had increased to about 
40 percent. With the gradual growth of 
an Indian dye industry and the keen 
competition expected between dye-ex- 
porting nations in post-war years, the 
share of the United States probably will 
decrease somewhat. Nevertheless it will 
remain much higher than the pre-war 
average. 

China, prior to the war, consumed dyes 
in value comparable to the consumption 
of India and more than all the Latin 
American Republics together. Imports 
over a 14-year period (1927-40) averaged 
$9,120,000, with a high of $15,800,000 in 
1929 and a low of $3,700,000 in 1932. 
Traditionally, China has occupied an im- 
portant place in our exports of dyes, and 
in the years 1935 to 1937 we shipped on 
an average $1,600,000 per year to that 
country. This, however, represented but 
17 percent of the market, Germany oc- 
cuying the leading position, with nearly 
60 percent. 

The production of sulfur black was 
undertaken by the Chinese and by 
Japanese interests on*a considerable 
scale during the last decade, and volume 
was sufficient to exercise an appreciable 
effect on imports. Intermediates were 
imported, however, and, consequently, 
the industry never achieved inde- 
pendence. For the past 2 years, China 
has received practically no new supplies 
of dyes aside from what have originated 
in Japan, and possibly Russia, and it is 


doubtful if these have been anywhere 


near adequate. After peace has been re- 
stored in the Orient, China with her 
amazing recuperative powers may soon 
again be in the market for dyes on a 
large scale and there will be the im- 
petus of a vast backlog of unfilled wants. 
The ability of the United States to sup- 
ply may well place it in the position of 
being the dominant source of dyes for 
China’s post-war requirements. 


Other Prospective Markets 


The Netherlands Indies during the 
years 1938-40 imported an average of 
about 4,000,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes 
per year at a value equivalent to $2,000,- 
000. In 1938, Germany controlled 170 
percent of the volume and 76 percent of 
the value of this trade. In 1939 these 
percentages were 59 and 67 percent, re- 
spectively. As late as 1940 Germany 
still had 18% percent of the volume and 
22 percent of the total value. The 
United States in 1938 furnished only 4 
percent of the dyes in point of volume, 
and 2 percent of the total value. There 
was little change in 1939, but in 1940 the 
United States share had grown to 15 per- 
cent by volume, and 22 percent by value. 
The Netherlands Indies comprised a 
lucrative market for dyes before the war, 
but exploitation by Japan may result in 
its temporary impoverishment. 

The Philippines, French Indochina, 
Burma, Thailand, and Malaya have not 
been particularly significant markets for 
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dyes. The United States share, even be- 
fore the war, was in each case a minor 
one. While in the post-war period we 
might become larger suppliers of dyes to 
those countries, the total would, never- 
theless, remain but a small fraction of 
the trade which can be envisioned with 
China, the Netherlands Indies, and 
India. 


Service to Buyers 


With improvement in the shipping sit- 
uation, it is not too early for American 
dye exporters to study the possibilities of 
foreign markets and to lay the founda- 
tion now for an increasing trade in the 
years to come. Within the framework of 
existing controls, and compatible with our 
own requirements, there can and should 
be developed means by which foreign con- 
sumers of dyes can be assured of a pre- 
dictable and steady supply of at least a 
fair portion of their requirements with a 
minimum of delay and annoyance to 
themselves. The goodwill of the indus- 
try, as well as its products, should be 
sold to former buyers of Axis dyes and 
related chemicals in order to prevent 
these customers from reverting to their 
pre-war sources. Genuine goodwill, 
based on integrity and service, is an 
enduring and priceless asset. It is not 
easily bought, but must be acquired 
through planned and patient efforts. It 
can make for solidarity and a mutually 
profitable trade relationship between 
countries. 

The manufacture, sale, and use of 
coal-tar dyes are competitive, highly spe- 
cialized, and technical fields. The work 
and responsibility of the manufacturer 
does not end with the sale of his product. 
He is ready with his laboratories and his 
experience to cooperate with the trade, 
whether it be in recommending counter- 
offers to competing products or solving 
problems in dye application. American 
manufacturers are equipped to perform 
this service, and in the domestic market 
they do so without question and look 
upon it as an integral and essential part 
of their business. 

The creation of adequate service facil- 
ities by sending abroad competent tech- 
nicians, and training others in their na- 
tive countries, will establish beyond ques- 
tion the merit and prestige of the dyes 
made in the United States. It is, of 
course, not feasible for the duration of 
the war to send men abroad for such 
specific purposes. In the meantime, for- 
eign representatives and agents might 
well be chosen on the basis of their tech- 
nical ability and experience with dyes, as 
well as for their knowledge of the mar- 
ket. Application of these criteria will 
create satisfaction and goodwill because 
of better handling of technical problems. 

Difficulties which our dyes have en- 
countered in the export field are at- 
tributable to a lack of such service and 
cooperation abroad. In certain markets 
some of these difficulties have been mag- 
nified to such an extent as to bring 
American dyestuffs into temporary dis- 
repute. Any handling detrimental to the 
interests of the dye industry of this coun- 
try cannot long exist where responsible 
technical service is available for the dis- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Ecuador 


From the American Embassy, Quito 


Mid-May reports indicate that the ac- 
celerated pace of inflation evident in 
April is continuing. Statistics released 
by the Central Bank record an increase 
in gold reserves, note circulation, and 
bank deposits. Increased pressure (on 
the part of the press, merchants, and 
some banks) continues for a revaloriza- 
tion of the sucre and against the contin- 
uance of the stabilization agreement 
with the United States which expires 
in June 1944. Imports were particularly 
heavy during the first 4 months of 1944. 
If customs collections, which are the 
largest single source of Government 
revenue, are maintained at the present 
levels, the surplus at the close of the 
current year will amount to between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 sucres, or 20 
percent of the 1944 budget. 

The 1944 rice crop is now being har- 
vested but is not expected to equal the 
bumper yield of 1943 because of grow- 
ers’ limitations on plantings, the re- 
striction of agricultural credits, and a 
shortage of labor. The 1944 cocoa crop 
is also expected to show a marked decline 
as compared with 1943. Cocoa exports 
are down, but prices remain firm. Coffee 
exports are fairly heavy for this season 
of the year, and the new crop which 
will come on the market in about 2 
months is expected to be normal. Coffee 
growers will not be benefited, however, 
by the recent increase in coffee quotas 
established by the Inter-American Cof- 
fee Board, since Ecuador is not included 
in the group to which such quotas were 
assigned. 

Exports of balsa wood continue at high 
levels, but producers are dissatisfied with 
the proposed curtailment of balsa ship- 
ments to the United States. 

The Government has received for con- 
sideration a proposition to irrigate some 
16,000 hectares in the Province of Chim- 
borazo at a cost of 35,000,000 sucres. It 
is claimed that the area to be irrigated 
will support 40,000 head of cattle and 
give employment to 60,000 laborers, but 
the Government has not yet approved 
the project. 

On May 4 the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive Decree imposing a 1 percent ad 
valorem export tax on coffee, tagua, 
mocora straw, rubber, castor beans, 
palma-real nuts, tagua, straw, and straw 
hats passing through the customs of 
Guayas and Manabi Provinces. The tax 
becomes effective on June 1, 1944. The 
revenues so derived will be used to con- 
struct a road between Montecristi, Jipi- 
japa, and Guayaquil. 

On May 1 the charter of the new Na- 
tional Navigation Co. was signed. The 
company is capitalized at 20,000,000 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


With this issue ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY inaugurates a new 
feature, “Late Airgrams,”’ compris- 
ing up-to-date commercial and 
economic news reports from the 
several Latin American countries. 
This will provide for our readers 
something as near to “spot news” 
coverage as is possible. The data 
herein presented will be much more 
recent and immediately pertinent 
than has been customary in the 
case of most of our longer re- 
views of “Economic Conditions” in 
the “News by Countries” depart- 
ment. The airgrams from four 
major Latin American areas will 
be presented in rotation, each area 
recurring after a 4-week period. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY )be- 
lieves that this improved service 
should be helpful to American 
businessmen. 
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sucres, of which one-half will be sub- 
scribed by the Government and the re- 
mainder will be issued to the public in 
shares of 100,000 and 5,000 sucres de- 
nomination. 

Owing to railway transportation diffi- 
culties, there was an acute shortage of 
gasoline in Quito and other interior 
cities of Ecuador during the first week 
of May. 


Peru 
From the American Embassy, Lima 


Basic financial indexes during April 
and early May continued their upward 
trends, especially in commercial and 
Central Reserve Bank deposits and note 
issues. New regulations require that the 
majority of shares in insurance com- 
panies established in Peru must be held 
by Peruvian nationals, who must also 
comprise a majority in boards of direc- 
tors of such concerns. 

Agricultural conditions were more 
favorable in April 1944 than in the pre- 
ceding year, and the cotton, sugar, and 
rice crops made satisfactory progress. 
Final figures for the 1943 cotton crop are 
1,194,000 quintals of 46 kilograms. Low 
yields and increased production costs in 
the Chancay Valley have led cotton pro- 
ducers in that area to petition for a 
modification of the base fixed price for 
paying additional export taxes on cotton. 

Flax-processing plants were recently 
required by the Peruvian Government to 
assume full responsibility for the quality 
of their work in the event of claims 
against producers, and flax graders must 
take efficiency examinations as a pre- 
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requisite to the annual reissuance of 
licenses. 

Sugar-crop conditions were good, and 
the expanded demand from South Amer- 
ican markets remains in excess of supply. 
By a decree of May 3, the Government 
announced its intention to purchase the 
entire 1944 rice crop, following the pre- 
cedent established in 1943. Negotiations 
continue in regard to the extension for 
another year of the activities of the Food 
Production Mission of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 

On May 6, amendments to the 
Rotenone Agreement were signed, goy- 
erning prices of rotenone-bearing roots 
and powder and the shipment of roots in 
press-packed bales. In a decree dated 
April 14, rentals for lands planted to food 
crops in the Provinces of Lima and Callao 
were frozen at the 1942-1943 level for 
2 years and, in the case of sub-leases, 
until the close of the 1945 calendar year, 
Legal actions for the dispossession of 
tenants, except for non-payment of 
rentals, were suspended. Petitions for 
the application of similar legislation in 
the Department of Arequipa have been 
received as a result of rising land-rental 
costs. 

Textile mills are operating at high 
levels, despite minor labor difficulties— 
tire production is progressing satisfac- 
torily—and one of the major shoe pro- 
ducers has opened a new plant in the 
Lima-Callao industrial area. 

Production of copper, lead, and zinc 
continues at normal rates. Efforts to 
expand mica output, especially at the 
Marquese properties in southern Peru, 
are continuing. Purchases of tungsten 
have been placed on a new basis, as ex- 
ports have already exceeded quotas 
established in the Over-All Metals Agree- 
ment which expires June 30, 1944. 

In a decree of April 14, the General 
Coordinator of Transportation was 
placed in charge of allocating shipping 
space and revising freight tariffs for 
marine, highway, and inland water serv- 
ices with a view to preventing price 


inflation. 
Colombia 


From the American Embassy, Bogota 


Commercial activity in Colombia con- 
tinued its upward trend during April, as 
evidenced by the increase in bank clear- 
ings and stock-exchange transactions, 
Gold production in March was nearly 60 
percent above the February level, and the 
production of petroleum during the first 
quarter of the year was almost five times 
the volume of the same period of 1943. 
Building construction was maintained at 
a high level, with a notable increase in 
real-estate transactions. 

The accumulation of gold reserves and 
dollar exchange and the corresponding 
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increases in currency in circulation and 
in bank deposits by the Bank of the Re- 
public continued. In an effort to curb 
the growth in gold and exchange hold- 
ings and thus moderate the inflationary 
potentialities, the Government author- 
ized gold miners to transfer abroad up to 
100 percent of the value of their gold 
production and permitted capital previ- 
ously imported for any purpose to be 
transmitted abroad in full. The Gov- 
ernment has suspended for a period of 6 
months the sale of exchange at different 
rates for goods in the four “turnos” or 
classes. For the duration of the suspen- 
sion all imports will be paid for with 
exchange acquired at the single rate of 
175.5 pesos per $100.00 or the equivalent 
for other currencies. 

An increase of 20 percent or 687,393 
pags (of 60 kilograms) in Colombia’s 
coffee quota in the United States market 
was announced by the Inter-American 
Coffee Board. This action was gratify- 
ing to Colombian exporters, who had 
already shipped nearly three-fourths of 
the entire quota previously established, 
and therefore would otherwise have been 
faced with the necessity of suspending 
further shipments until the end of the 
quota year. 

Living costs continued their upward 
trend, with a particularly sharp increase 
during April, and stocks of many com- 
modities were low. The Government 
modified the import restrictions on 
wheat and hog lard in an effort to in- 
crease the supplies of these commodities, 
and similar action was expected with re- 
spect to other commodities of prime 
necessity. 

Airplane schedules between the princi- 
pal cities were sharply reduced or com- 
pletely suspended by the Avianca line be- 
cause of the withdrawal of six planes on 
account of structural weaknesses. 

Freight rates on the National Railways 
were increased by 20 percent on cotton, 
coffee, hides, printed matter, gasoline, 
yarns, textiles, and cigarettes, but no 
change was made in the rates on food- 
stuffs. 


Venezuela 


From the American Embassy, Caracas 


In general, the economic conditions 
prevailing during the previous months 
of 1944 are applicable to the month of 
April. Imports were equal to, or slightly 
above, the improved volumes in Febru- 
ary and March. The petroleum com- 
panies are continuing to expand their 
operations to the goal of 1,000,000 bar- 
rels per day by the end of the year. 
Government revenues are running con- 
siderably in excess of estimates and ex- 
penditures. Although shortages are 
found in many lines subject to United 
States export quotas, especially textiles, 
the supply of goods is sufficient to meet 
most requirements, and retail turn- 
over is active. 

The rising price level, especially as re- 
gards foods and other necessities, has 
led to a renewed wave of criticism 
against the Government price controls. 

Transportation shortages will be to 
Some extent relieved by the recent ar- 
rival from Brazil of a substantial lot of 
truck tires covering quota allocations 
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for the last quarter of 1943 and the first 
quarter of 1944. 

The inflationary possibilities inherent 
in the continued foreign-exchange sur- 
plus have led to the formal announce- 
ment of a plan whereby the petroleum 
companies will finance an important 
proportion of their bolivar requirements 
through local borrowing rather than 
dollar sales to the Central Bank. 

The opening of Congress at the end 
of the month was preceded by the or- 
ganization of industrialists in a cam- 
paign to secure high customs protection 
and “anti-dumping” laws in anticipa- 
tion of post-war import competition. 

The President, in his annual speech 
to Congress, announced plans for: re- 
vision of the import-duty schedule, em- 
phasizing, however, that domestic in- 
dustries would be guaranteed full pro- 
tection; expansion in industry and agri- 
culture to be stimulated by cheap Gov- 
ernment credits during the next 2 years, 
amounting to 60,000,000 bolivares ($18,- 
000,000) ; and continuation of the public- 
works program in the construction of 
water-supply systems, roads, and the 
like. In connection with these projects, 
private contracts, during 1943. amounted 
to 44,000,000 bolivares ($13,200,000). 

Probable post-war construction of re- 
fineries by three large petroleum com- 
panies to cover the oil output of con- 
cessions covered under the 1943 Petro- 
leum: Law would be supplemented with 
additional refining facilities made a 
prerequisite to the extension of new ex- 
ploration concessions. 


Mexico 
From the American Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 


The industrial picture in Mexico was 
clouded at the close of April by the threat 
of a general labor strike in the mining 
industry, which was at least temporarily 
relieved on the eve of its scheduled be- 
ginning (May 4) by an agreement of 
postponement until May 24. The main 
points at issue between the mine workers 
and the operators are wage increases to 
be effective retroactively, if awarded, as 
of March 28, and uniform work contracts 
for all mines in Mexico. 

Also affecting the general labor situa- 
tion is the threat by workers of the Mexi- 
can Light & Power Co. to strike on May 
22, unless the company agrees to a new 
collective contract providing a 50-per- 
cent wage increase. 

Of importance is the Presidential de- 
cree, effective June 1, which prescribes 
straight working hours, from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m. for commercial, industrial, and 
banking firms, and from 8 a. m. to 2:30 
p. m. for Government employees in the 
Federal District. The reasons assigned 
for the chenge in working hours are the 
present limited transport facilities, which 
do not permit of the extra burden of 
heavy midday traffic, and the shortage 
of electricity. In the latter case, the 
elimination of late working hours is ex- 
pected to effect a substantial saving in 
electric power. 

The production of penicillin on a com- 
mercial scale has been started in Mexico 
by a joint venture of Mexican and 
American interests, The “flask” method 
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is being used, and the company hopes 
that its present daily output of between 
50 and 60 ampoules of 100,000 Oxford 
units each can be doubled by June. A 
second penicillin project, using the deep- 
tank method, is being organized by 
another concern, and the combined pro- 
duction of the two groups should provide 
most of the nation’s requirements of 
penicillin. On March 20, 1944, the im- 
portation, manufacture, elaboration, sale, 
transportation, supply, and use of peni- 
cillin in Mexico was placed under the 
control of a National Regulatory Com- 
mission (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 6, 1944). 


Cuba 


From the American Embassy, Habana 


With the grinding of one of the larg- 
est sugar crops Cuba has ever produced 
still in full swing, the tempo of Cuban 
business activity in April continued at 
the accelerated pace of the immediately 
preceding months and was apparently 
unaffected by the increasingly active 
political campaign for the June 1 general 
elections. 

The high level of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity was reflected in the up- 
ward trend of electrical-energy output 
and in Habana bank clearings, which 
totaled approximately 108,000,000 pesos 
as against 90,000,000 pesos in April last 
year. 

Government revenues in April were 21 
percent above those of the same month 
last year, and during the first 4 months 
of 1944 regular budgetary receipts ex- 
ceeded actual cash disbursements by 
over 4,000,000 pesos. 

The expansion in private and public 
building construction activity, which be- 
came especially pronounced during re- 
cent months, continued and was limited 
only by the available supplies of cement 
and other building materials. 

A noticeable feature of Cuba’s econ- 
omy during April was the growing in- 
crease in developments of an inflation- 
ary nature. A series of Government 
measures raising the wages of cane-field 
workers, Government employees, and 
several other ‘vage-earning groups cul- 
minated toward the end of the month in 
a decree increasing the minimum wage 
for unskilled labor to 1.60 pesos per day 
in rural and 2.00 pesos per day in urban 
areas. 

Price-ceiling violations, it was re- 
ported, have increased, and price-control 
regulations have become more difficult 
to enforce. This tendency was accen- 
tuated by an acute meat shortage in 
Habana which sharply increased the de- 
mand for and the prices of fish, poultry, 
and other meat substitutes. The meat 
shortage was the result of a_ severe 
drought, which reduced the pasture 
available for livestock, and of certain 
maladjustments in price. : 

April exports were three times larger 
than those of April 1943, mainly as a 
result of increased sugar and molasses 
shipments, although exports of chrome 
and manganese ores, sugar sirups, to- 
bacco (including large quantities of 
cigars for our armed forces), and pine- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beverages: Use of Designation “Cider 
Champagne” Prohibited.—Use of the 
term “Sidra Champagne” (Cider Cham- 
pagne) is to be prohibited in Argentina 
after December 31, 1944, by the terms 
of decree No. 1850/944, issued on Febru- 
ary 4, 1944. The preamble of the decree 
states that since the term is composed 
of two words which refer to different 
beverages its use is improper and leads 
to confusion with respect to the true 
nature of the product. Cider already 
prepared for sale is not affected by the 
decree, but producers are directed to 
discontinue use of “Sidra Champagne” 
labels after May 31, 1944. 


Transport and Communication 


New Airline Service to Patagonia.— 
Aeroposta Argentina S. A., of Argentina, 
has been authorized to establish a new 
passenger, mail, and cargo plane service 
from Buenos Aires to Rio Grande, with 
eight intermediate stops. This will con- 
stitute Aeroposta’s third weekly service 
to Patagonia. The route is to be the 
same as for the two services now in op- 
eration as far as Comodoro Rivadavia; 
from that point, instead of proceeding 
through Puerto Deseado, San Julian, 
Santa Cruz, and Rio Gallegos, the new 
route veers in a southwesterly direction 
to Lago Buenos Aires, southeast to 
Canadon Leon, southwest again to Lago 
Argentino, and thence southeast to Rio 
Gallegos and Rio Grande. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quinine and Its Salts: Regulations 
Limiting Use.—The use of quinine and 
its salts was limited to the treatment of 
malaria only, by order No. 60 of the 
Brazilian National Department of 
Health, issued April 12, 1944, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Biopharmaceutical 
Commission, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of April 15. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Eleventh Pan-American 
Sanitation Conference, it was provided 
that no licenses will be issued for phar- 
maceutical specialties with a quinine 
base, destined for the treatment of ma- 
laria, which contain less than 0.25 gram 
of quinine salts per unit (tablets, coated 
tablets, capsules, ampoules, and the 
like). The National Serviee of Medical 
Control will make a review of the phar- 
maceutical specialties licensed for the 
treatment of malaria in order that their 
manufacturers may meet this require- 
ment. 
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The order further stated that, so long 
as the shortage of quinine salts persists 
in Brazil, no license will be issued for 
pharmaceutical specialties containing 
quinine salts unless intended for the 
treatment of malaria, and that the Na- 
tional Service of Medical Control will 
notify the manufacturers of the affected 
preparations to modify their formulas 
from which quinine must be omitted. 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Airfield—The construction 
of an airfield has been projected for the 
city of Ararauma, State of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. The field is to have one runway 
of 5,905.5 feet and two additional ones 
of 3,937 feet each. 

Railway Extension to Paraguayan 
Border Projected.—Extension of the Sao 
Paulo-Parana Railway of Brazil to the 
Paraguayan border is provided for by a 
Brazilian regulation which calls for the 
incorporation of the line in the Rede de 
Viacao Parana-Santa Catarina. The 
railroad will be extended to the fron- 
tier at the port of Guaira on the left 
bank of the Parana River, with a branch 
from the most convenient point in the 
direction of Porto Mendes. 
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Montage 


Frankly “heterogeneous” is our 
cover picture this week—compris- 


ing as it does a montage of five 
pictures showing people at work 
: 
3 


oo“ 

; 

a, 
we : 


in production and transportation 
(basic factors in foreign trade) in 
varied regions of the world. Food 
from the sea, cable being unloaded 
from a freighter to a flat car 
somewhere in the Middle East, 
tractors in Eucador starting logs 
of balsa wood on a long trip to 
markets where that wood is eagerly 
awaited —these are among the 
scenes. The central scene may 
look a bit wierd and “Martian,” 
but it merely portrays one of the 
commonplace operations in ship- 
building. 
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The Minister of Transportation and 
Public Works is reported to have ap- 
pointed a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Rede de Viacao Pa- 
rana-Santa Catarina, one from the De- 
partmento Nacional de Estradas de 
Ferro, and one from the Companhia 
Ferroviaria Sao Paulo-Parana to effect 
the consolidation and to consider the ex- 
tension of the railroad from Apucarana 
and Guaira. 

New Service Established.—ZInterna- 
tional radio telegraph service was re- 
cently established in Fortaleza, Brazil, 
by the American International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The station 
erected has a maximum capacity of 6 
kilowatt input and 1.5 kilowatt output 
by which direct communication will be 
possible with all the world. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Additional Articles Exempt 
from Bill-of-Entry Tazx.—The list of 
imported articles exempted from the bill- 
of-entry tax of 3 percent ad valorem in 
British Guiana has been broadened by 
ordinance No. 8 of 1944, effective March 
3, 1944, and published in the Official 
Gazette, March 4. 

Imports of the following goods, articles, 
and materials are now exempt from the 
tax: (a) Those imported for the use 
of the Government; (b) articles and ma- 
terials enumerated in the Third Sched- 
ule of the Customs Duties Ordinance: 
(c) all goods imported by the Cable and 
Wireless (West Indies) Ltd.; (d) goods 
imported for the official use of the con- 
sulate of any foreign country; (e) goods 
on which the tax has been paid on the 
first importation and which have been 
subsequently exported and reimported; 
(f) aircraft, parts, tools, aviation fuel 
and lubricating oil: (g) supplies for the 
British Guiana Airways, Ltd.; (h) printed 
books and newspapers; (i) the bona fide 
baggage of passengers as defined in item 
3 of the Fourth Schedule of the Customs 
Duties Ordinance (wearing apparel, 
personal effects, and household gods); 
(j) mosquito-proof netting and mosquito- 
proof gauze; and (k) unsolicited gifts 
imported by post for members of the 
United Kingdom, Dominion, and Colo- 
nial Military and Naval Forces stationed 
in the Colony but not domiciled there. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Merchant Seamen Prohibited Employ- 
ment on Foreign Ships.—Canadian mer- 
chant seamen and officers are prohibited 
from signing on with a foreign-going 
ship of non-Canadian registry, according 
to an order-in-council announced by the 
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Minister of Labor. The order, passed on 
April 13, states that no Canadian national 
or resident of Canada can enter such 
employment at any Canadian port with- 
out the authorization of the Director of 
Merchant Seamen. 

According to the announcement, it is 
necessary to conserve available Canadian 
seamen for service urgently required on 
ships of Canadian registry, as there has 
been a serious loss of Canadian officers 
and seamen who have joined the crews 
of foreign-going ships at east and west 
coast ports. 

The order extends a prior-order of Jan- 
uary 1943 which prohibited Canadian of- 
ficers and seamen, going to the United 
States, from joining a vessel at an Amer- 
ican port without permission from the 
Director of Merchant Seamen. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bankruptcies Reach New Low Point.— 
Wartime prosperity in Canada is reflect- 
edin the recent announcement that com- 
mercial failures as reported to the Do- 
minion government under the Bank- 
ruptcy and Winding Up Acts reached a 
lower point in 1943 than in any other year 
on record. The number was 314 as com- 
pared with 737 in 1942, 1,008 in 1941, and 
1,392 in 1939. Defaulted liabilities to- 
taled $4 486,247 in 1943 as compared with 
$6,019,308 in 1942, $9,133,657 in 1941, and 
$15,089,461 in 1939. Estimated assets 
totaled $2,720,158 in 1943, as compared 
with $4,500,195, $7,325,738, and $11,186,- 
360, respectively, in the previous years 
named. 

In view of price control and manpower 
problems, it is of particular interest that 
the declining record extended to trade, 
notwithstanding a rising volume of busi- 
ness. In 1941, for example, when the 
value of retail sales amounted to an 
estimated $3,500,000,000; 482 trading 
concerns failed. In 1942 when the value 
of sales rose to more than $3,900,000,000, 
the number of failures dropped to 342, 
and in 1943 when retail sales continued 
upward to a value of slightly over $4,000,- 
000,000, the failures among trading con- 
cerns fell to 105. 

Farm Credit Conditions Improved.— 
The above-cited results do not provide an 
altogether complete picture of conditions 
in that they do not include all failures 
but only those covered by Dominion leg- 
islation. They are, however, indicative 
of a general trend toward improvement 
in the credit position on which there is 
other evidence. For example, farm- 
mortgage debts in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces were reduced 14 percent in 1943 
according to the experience of 25 life- 
insurance, trust, and loan companies, 
members of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investments Association. The major 
implement companies also report that 
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Nazi “Home Industry” 


It would appear that a good 
many Germans today are manu- 
facturing in their homes small 
parts of various kinds of machin- 
ery or technical apparatus, espe- 
cially electrical equipment, says 
the foreign press. 

Allied airmen, in _ observing 
heavily raided sections of Germany 
(particularly Berlin), have re- 
ported that in many of the resi- 
dences where walls have collapsed, 
the presence of a lathe or precision 
instrument in the living room is 
revealed. 

Certain German industries, hard 
hit, are apparently carrying the 
“dispersion” idea to almost fan- 
tastic lengths. 
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western farmers have reduced their in- 
debtedness to them by more than 90 per- 
cent in the past 6 years. 


Commercial failures by branches of 
business * 





ype of business 1941 1942 1943 


Number Number Number 
Trade 182 342 105 
Manufacture 132 SO 23 
Service ISS Is] 78 
Agriculture 34 14 13 
Mining 14 10 7 
Construction 64 58 41 
Other Ot 62 47 
Total 1, 008 737 314 
Estimated grand 
total assets $7, 325,738 $4, 500, 195 $2, 720, 158 
Estimated grand 
total liabilities. $9,133,657 $6,019,308 | $4, 486, 247 





! Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Earnings —The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways reported earnings in 
February 1944 of $33,874,000, compared 
with $30,329,000 in February 1943; oper- 
ating expenses increased by $3,118,000, to 
$28,325,000, and net earnings rose to $5.,- 
549,000 compared with $5,122,000. From 
January 1 to February 29, 1944, the ag- 
gregate net earnings were $977,000 
higher, at $10,572,000, according to a for- 
eign transportation magazine. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Highway Improvements.— 
The General Administration of Vialidad, 
Chile, invested 15,000 pesos from the 
Government appropriations in 1943 for 
the construction of national roads. To 
accelerate the movement of goods from 
grower to consumer, studies were intensi- 
fied as to the construction of roads in 
the southern territory and other regions 
of the Republic. 

The sum of $6,000,000 is to be allotted 
for the improvement of roads in the Prov- 
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ince of Magallanes, of which amount 
$2,800,000 will be invested in paving 
operations on the road from the city of 
Punta Arenas to Puerto Natales. 

A plan of works is being studied for 
the town of Porvenir. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Railway Construction.— 
Plans have been completed for the con- 
struction of the Ibague-Armenia Rail- 
way in Colombia, an important 75-mile 
link to give Bogota direct railway con- 
nection with the port of Buenaventura, 
on the Pacific coast, states the foreign 
press. For years there has been only a 
road link between the railheads. 

It is stated, also, that approval has 
been given by the National Congress of 
Colombia to extend the Central North- 
ern Railway from Bucaramanga to Bar- 


bosa. 
Costa Rica 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Farm-Production Law Requires 
Rental of Uncultivated Lands.—The 
owners of uncultivated lands in Costa 
Rica are required to rent them under cer- 
tain conditions, upon request, so that the 
national production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which is currently inadequate for 
the country’s needs, may be increased, 
according to the provisions of a new Farm 
Production Law, contained in Costa 
Rican legislative decree No. 58, published 
and effective March 11, 1944. 

The law provides that the rent may be 
paid in produce or its equivalent in 
money, that if the crop produced con- 
sists of corn, rice, or beans, the rent must 
not exceed 20 percent of the value of the 
crop, and, in the case of crops which re- 
quire special cultivation, that the rent 
will be fixed by the Department of Agri- 
culture, not to exceed 8 percent annually 
of the value of the rented lands. Land- 
owners who make their lands available 
free of charge, and who furnish seeds, 
farm implements, and draft animals, or 
loan money for that purpose without in- 
terest, will be considered partners and 
be entitled to an equal share in the 
profits. 

The law defines uncultivated land as 
all idle land within a distance of 5 kilo- 
meters (1 kilometer=0.62 mile) from 
roads, railroads, or ports, or if these are 
nonexistent, from the canton center, but 
it specifically excludes lands devoted to 
cattle-raising; reserve lands for crops 
such as bananas, abaca, cinchona, and 
others which the Department of Agricul- 
ture may designate; and forests for parks, 
industrial purposes, or which prevent 
erosion. 

The owner of uncultivated lands may 
be relieved of the necessity of renting 
them if, within 30 days from the time 
that the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceives a request for their rental, he places 
them under cultivation on his own 
account, 
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Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax Established on Beverage 
Alcohol.—Exports of beverage alcohol, 
liquors, or alcoholic beverages from Cuba 
will be subject to a tax of 50 cents per 
gallon (base 50 degrees Gay Lussac at 


What, essentially, is trade? 


street! 


tions. 
receive something in exchange. 
be made in goods. 


country must finally balance. 


of time. 


United States. 
paradox. 


time that it encourages exports. 


Traders Association, Inc.) 
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two people, or between two countries. 
to forget the significance of this mutual relation. 
Canada, for example, is often referred to as an “exporting” nation, 
when in reality there is no such thing. 
produce certain commodities far beyond the capacity of their own people to 
consume, and who, consequently, must dispose of their surplus to other na- 
But, unless they are simply giving away their goods; they must also 
In practice, however, ultimate payment must 
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temperature 15 degrees Centigrade) and 
$2.50 per case of 12 bottles (of 750 grams 
of three-fourths of 1 liter each), accord- 
ing to decrees Nos. 903 of April 6, 1944, 
and 1075 of April 26, 1944. 

Alcohol for beverages or liquors or 
alcoholic beverages with a graduation in 
excess of 50 degrees Gay Lussac at a tem- 
perature of 15 degrees Centigrade shall 
pay a proportional additional surcharge 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from tooks, pamphlets, and speeches} 


Primary Factors and Forces in International Trade, As Seen by a Canadian 
Organization 


It is the mutual exchange of goods between 


Men, generally, are only too likely 
Trade is not a one-way 


There are nations * * * that 


A nation cannot continue to import more than it exports, 
unless it has an inexhaustible reserve of gold. Experience of the past 20 
years has taught, if it has taught anything, that the only way in which exports 
can be paid for in the long run is by means of imports. 

It follows as a matter of course that the imports and exports of a given 
The conception of a “favorable” balance of 
trade is nothing more nor less than an antiquated relic of Mercantilism, an 2 
economic “throw-back” which nevertheless has some specious appearance 3 
of logic and so has served to confuse the real issue for an unbelievable length 
The reason for this confusion, paradoxical as it may seem in view of : 
the fact that trade must balance, is that under certain conditions it is pos- 
sible for the trade of any two countries to be perpetually out of balance. 
Canada, for example, may have a continual import balance in her trade with 
the United States, but if, at the same time, she has a corresponding export 
balance in her trade with Great Britain, she may then use Great Britain’s 
surplus exchange in New York to settle up her excessive imports from the 2 
The example is oversimplified but is adequate to explain the 2 
Under these conditions of roundabout settlement, or multilateral 
trade, the trade of any one nation with any other need not balance, but 
the aggregate exports and aggregate imports of a country in its total trade 
with all other nations must still be equal. 

This great advantage of multilateral trade is lost in the system of clearing 
agreements, or bilateral trade, that has grown up in the last 20 years. Had 
the different countries subscribing to an international standard realized that 
an absolute “favorable” balance of trade was an impossibility, clearing agree- 
ments would never have become necessary. 
have sacrificed the roundabout settlement basis of multilateral trade and 
have substituted in its place a straight-line settlement basis, yet they have 
served to focus attention on the necessity of balanced trade. 

Unfortunately for the clearing-agreement system of trade it has a tendency 
to reduce trade between two nations to a minimum. Bilateral trade must 
result in a reduction of the possible trade between nations. 
much infericr to trade based on an international standard. 
fact that it has come into existence in spite of is inferiority proves conclusively 
that it possessed some essential quality lacking in the older system. This 2 
quality was the all-important “balance” in trade. 
resulted in a balance in total trade by compelling a balance in the trade of 
particular nations; under the older system there was no such obvious compul- 
sion and every nation strove to achieve a “favorable” balance of exports; 
that is to say, each country strove to unbalance total trade. 
advantage of the clearing-agreement system of trade, its ability to make 
trade balance, is more than sufficient to offset all its many disadvantages, until 
the multilateral system also acquires this advantage. 

Any attempts to introduce a new international standard, then, must start 
with the initial principle that trade must balance. 
sell more goods, it must be willing to buy more goods. 
every government should be to prevent a balance of exports; and not by 
restricting exports themselves, but by encouraging imports at the same 
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These agreements, while they 


It is, therefore, 
But the very 


The clearing agreements 


The one great 


If any country wishes to 
The objective of 


So long as a government subsid‘zes exports 
and penalizes imports, there can be no hope for sounder international trade. 


(From “Post-War Imports: A Brief.” Published by the Canadian Importers and 
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at the rate of 30 cents for each gallon 
thereof, calculated on the excess gradu- 
tion of the alcohol. 

According to decree No. 903, the tax 
will remain in effect until $4,500,000 has 
been collected, which will be used to pay 
a wage increase of 10 percent granted in 
1944 to field workers in the sugar in. 
dustry. 

(Decree No. 903 originally established 
the export tax at 20 cents per gallon, or 
$1.50 per case of alcohol or alcoholic bey- 
erages. Decree No. 1075 raised the tax to 
50 cents and $2.50, respectively.) 

Beef: Provisional Embargo on Exports 
Made Absolute For 120-Day Period.— 
The embargo on exports of beef from 
Cuba, except to an agency of the United 
States Government, established in Sep- 
tember 1943, has now been extended to 
apply to all beef exports, according to 
Cuban Presidential decree No. 1026 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of April 
19, 1944, and effective 5 days after. The 
absolute embargo will be in force for 120 
days, after which time exports to United 
States agencies will again be permitted. 

[For announcement of establishment of ex- 
port embargo on beef, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 16, 1943.] 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


A law issued March 4, 1844, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of March 
9, 1944, provides for a census of industrial 
production in Egypt every 3 years, at 
dates to be decided later. The census 
will cover such industries as may be 
designated by the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry. Every proprietor will be 
asked to supply the following informa- 
tion: The name and nationality of the 
proprietor of the factory; the quantity, 
nature, and value of the products; the 
quantity and value of raw materials 
used; the fuel and electric power used; 
the number of workers employed, ac- 
cording to age and nationality; the total 
amount of salaries paid; the number, 
power, and type of machines used; and 
the capital invested. 


Transport and Communication 


Tunnel Under Suez Canal Projected.— 
A post-war project of the Egyptian State 
Railways is a railway tunnel under the 
Suez Canal to serve Port Tewfik at the 
northern entrance to the Gulf of Suez, 
reports a foreign transportation publi- 
cation. 


France 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Livestock, Sugar Beets, Wheat, Wines, 
Dairy, and Market-Garden Products: 
Special Taxes for Agricultural Solidarity 
Fund Doubled.—The special taxes im- 
posed in France on sales or delivery of 
livestock for slaughter, sugar beets, 
wheat, wines, cider, perry, and dairy and 
market-garden products were doubled, 
effective from March 1, 1943, by law No. 
80 of February 8, published in the Jour- 
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nal Officiel (Vichy) of February 9, 1943 
(just received). 
[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


per 17, 1942, and August 21, 1943, for the 
amounts of these taxes.]| 


French North 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liqueur Wines and Aperitif Wines: 
New Tax on Manufacture in Algeria.—A 
new tax of 250 francs per hectoliter has 
been imposed on liqueur wines, other 
than mistelles, and on aperitives with a 
wine base, manufactured in Algeria, by 
an order of January 10, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
January 18. 

This order also removed the tax of 
3,500 francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
contained in wihes for the manufacture 
of liqueur wines and aperitives with a 
wine base, which had been created by an 
order of October 22, 1943. 

Tobacco Products: Price-Compensa- 
tion Taxes Reduced in Algeria.—The tax 
on tobacco products in Algeria, for the 
benefit of the Price-Compensation Office, 
has been reduced from 13 francs to 4 
francs for cigarettes, to 6 francs for 
smoking tobacco, and to 3 francs for 
chewing tobacco, all per kilogram, and 
removed on snuff, by an order of Janu- 
ary 17, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on January 21. 

This order also increased by one- 
fourth the commissions and discounts 
granted by the manufacturers respec- 
tively to retailers and wholesalers for 
the sale of cigarettes and smoking to- 
bacco. 

Reorganization cf a Number of Trade 
Groups; Wine Commission Created in 
Algeria.—In application of the ordinance 
of July 6, 1943, of the French Committee 
of National Liberation, dissolving the 
French Popular Party and all associa- 
tions, organizations, and groups con- 
nected with it, a number of trade groups 
in Algeria have been reorganized by 
orders of January 3, 11, and 29, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on January 14, and February 8 
and 22. 

The order of January 3, 1944, provided 
for reorganization of the Group for Im- 
portation of Various Utilitarian Articles. 

The trade groups reorganized by the 
order of January 11 include the follow- 
ing: Group of Office Machines and Metal 
Office Furniture; Perfumery Group; 
Group for Purchase, Sale, and Importa- 
tion of Iron, Metals, and Hardware; 
Group of Utilizers of Empty Glass Con- 
tainers; Group for Purchase, Importa- 
tion, Industry, and Commerce of Chem- 
ical Products; Group for Importation of 
Automobiles and Cycles; and the Group 
of Importers of Electric, Radio-Electric, 
and Refrigerating Material. 

The Groups of Exporters of Wines of 
the Departments of Algiers, of Con- 
Sstantine and of Oran, were reorganized 
by the order of January 29, 1944. 

This order also created a Commission 
for Coordination of Trade in Algerian 
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congratulation and fervent thanks.” 
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Belgians Wax Satirical: They Spoof “Queer Traveling 
Customs” in the Nazi-Ridden Low Countries 


A Brussels newspaper carries the following story, obviously written with 


“Since the war, as everyone is aware, trains in Belgium only run with 
a casual uncertainty. They leave just any time, delay en route, stop when 
the engineer feels he would like to gather a few daisies in the meadows 
or look for a four-leafed clover, and finally reach their destination only 
after the passengers’ families have given up all hope of ever seeing them 
alive again, and are already thinking about their mourning and the funeral 


“We hear of stationmasters who have lost their reason on seeing a train 
arrive on time. Others have been rendered speechless on seeing trains 
which should normally be running at the other end of Belgium. When 
an engineer notices a station appearing in the distance he puts on his 
brakes and asks, ‘Where am I?’ and on being told remarks: ‘Charming 
place . . . I would prefer not to go any further but to spend my holidays 
here. No, on second thought I will go on a little further. I will come back 
one day when I have a longer and nicer train with sleepers and de luxe 


“Indeed, queer things are happening in the railway world. If we are 
to believe our colleague of Terre Wallonne, the regular travelers on a line 
between two towns in the Hainaut province make a habit of lining up at 
the end of their journey and giving the engineer a vigorous handshake of 
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Wines, to coordinate the groups of wine 
exporters, to represent these groups be- 
fore the public authorities and similar 
groups of the Empire, and to decide on 
the allocation of collective markets and 
the tonnage disposable for exportation 
of wines. 

The Group for Importation and Dis- 
tribution of Products and Fittings nec- 
essary for Manufacturers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Liqueurs, Liqueur Wines, and 
of Sparkling Wines is also in process of 
reorganization, according to a notice 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on February 4. 

Wines of 1943 Vintage Blocked in Tu- 
nisia.—All stocks of wines of the 1943 
vintage in Tunisia were blocked in the 
hands of their owners, until further 
notice, in wine stores and cellars, by an 
order of January 28, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
February 4. 

This order also provides that, effective 
from February 1, 1944, no vermouths or 
other aperitives with a wine base may 
be sold by retailers other than in bottles 
not over 1 liter and properly labeled. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Stamp Taz Imposed on Cig- 
arettes—An additional stamp tax of 1 
centavo has been imposed on each pack- 
age of cigarettes, whether domestic or 
imported, sold in Honduras, by Congres- 
sional decree No. 57, published in La 
Gaceta of March 17, 1944, and effective 
20 days thereafter. The proceeds of this 
tax are for the construction and main- 
tenance of a home for the aged in 
Tegucigalpa. 

(This tax is in addition to the excise 
tax of 1 centavo on domestic and 10 
centavos on imported cigarettes, appli- 
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cable to each package containing up to 
20 cigarettes.) 

Import Duties Increased on Billiard 
and Blackboard Chalk.—The Honduran 
import duty on billiard chalk was in- 
creased from 0.22 to 0.30 lempira per 
gross kilogram, and chalk for schools, 
previously duty-free, was made dutiable 
at 0.25 lempira per gross kilogram by 
Congressional decree No. 60, published 
in La Gaeeta of March 17, and effective 
March 23, 1944. 

Import Duties Substantially Reduced 
on Veterinary Products and Supplies.— 
The Honduran import duties on veteri- 
nary products and supplies have been 
substantially reduced by the creation of 
several new customs tariff classifications, 
under provisions of Congressional decree 
No. 62, published March 17, and effective 
March 23, 1944. Improvement of the 
livestock industry of Honduras probably 
accounts for these changes. 

The new classifications and rates of 
import duty, in lempira per gross kilo- 
gram, are as follows, former duties being 
shown in parentheses: Hypodermic 
needles of any metal, exclusively for vet- 
erinary use, 0.01 (0.75); syringes of any 
material for hypodermic injections, ex- 
clusively for veterinary use, 0.01 (0.30 to 
0.72, depending upon component ma- 
terials) ; veterinary products not speci- 
fied, such as tablets, capsules, serrums and 
vaccines, 0.01 (1.00); surgical supplies, 
exclusively for veterinary use, 0.01 (0.60) ; 
pharmaceutical specialties, not specified, 
for veterinary use, free (new). 


Iraq 


Commercial Law Digests 


New Code of Commerce Available — 
An official English translation of the new 
commercial code of Iraq was published 
in the Iraq Gazette of November 21, 1943. 
The code concerns merchants and their 











Jamaicans Arriving in U. S. 
for Farm Work 


Arrival of 804 workers, the first 
of 12,000 to 13,000 whom the War 
Food Administration’s Office of 
Labor plans to bring into this coun- 
try from Jamaica in 1944 for em- 
ployment in critical farm-labor 
shortage areas, was announced 
recently by the WFA. The entire 
number is expected to be here by 
the middle of July. 

All of the 804 are to be employed 
on farms in the Hartford, Conn., 
area. Seven hundred and fifty 
workers in a second contingent are 
assigned to farms in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois. 

Last year the Office of Labor 
brought in 8,826 workers from Ja- 
maica, a British West Indies col- 
ony. They relieved labor short- 
ages on farms in 17 states. About 
a fourth of them remained through 
the winter, and will be available 
in addition to the number coming 
from Jamaica this year. Early this 
month there were 1,682 Jamaicans 
employed in Florida, 224 in Con- 
necticut, 191 in New Jersey, 22 in 
Michigan, and 6 in Ohio. 

The Jamaicans are employed 
under work agreements which pro- 
vide that they will receive the pre- 
vailing wage, for similar work in 
the same localities, as received by 
domestic workers. The workers 
are housed either in Government- 
operated centers or in housing 
provided by growers. 
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qualifications, transactions regarded as 
commercial, registration, firm names, 
books of account, illegal competition, rep- 
resentatives, brokerage and exchanges, 
commercial contracts, sales, commercial 
agency, transportation, public ware- 
houses, and negotiable instruments. 


Martinique 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed to Permit 
Private Trading—Private import trad- 
ing has been restored in Martinique as of 
April 1, 1944, except for limitations re- 
garding the amounts of exchange and for 
certain allocated and rationed goods that 
would be available to the island, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Governor 
of Martinique published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Martinique of April 20, 1944. 

Goods under allocation in the United 
States will be available for importation 
into Martinique, regardless of origin, 
only to the extent of its quota allocation. 
Exchange will be available as allotted by 
the French Committee of National Liber- 
ation. All foreign purchases by import- 
ers must be made on an f. o. b., port of 
export basis, freight charges to be paid 
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on arrival and insurance placed with the 
Martinique Pool of Insurance Companies. 

Prior import permits must be obtained 
for all imports and a copy sent to the 
foreign exporter. In the case of imports 
from the United States, a copy of each 
import permit issued and the number of 
the permit will also be sent to the French 
Colonial Supply Mission in New York by 
the Martinique Director of Economic 
Affairs. ‘The Mission, in turn, will report 
to the Martinique authorities regarding 
the goods to be shipped during the fol- 
lowing month, on the basis of permits 
issued, goods available, shipping, and the 
like. 

Duly authorized private imports will be 
financed by the Martinique banks 
through the opening of credits, the 
amounts of which shall be within the 
exchange allotments assigned by the 
Exchange Office. 

Until announcement to the contrary, 
the French Colonial Supply Mission in 
New York will continue to handle pur- 
chases of flour, codfish, rice, coal, fer- 
tilizers, tires and tubes, and automobiles, 
as well as corn, livestock, and tobacco, 
supplied by the United States Govern- 
ment. Imports of these articles into 
Martinique will be made through the 
Mission by the Martinique Secretariat of 
Import Control. 

Martinique Imports Shipped via Trini- 
dad Excepted from Direct Shipment Re- 
quirements.—Goods imported into Mar- 
tinique may be shipped via Trinidad 
without losing the benefit of the more fa- 
vorable tariff treatment to which the 
merchandise might be entitled by its 
origin, if shipped direct, according to 
order No. 587 published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Martinique, April 6, 1944, 
promulgating the decree of February 24, 
1944, issued by the French Committee of 
the National Liberation. 

(The basic French regulations govern- 
ing the tariff treatment of indirect ship- 
ments, which are also applicable to Mar- 
tinique, provide that products trans- 
shipped in another country are subject 
to the rate applicable to the country of 
origin or to the rate applicable to the 
country of transshipment, whichever 
rate is higher.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Quotas for Pine Lumber and 
Mahogany Established for 1944.—Per- 
mits for the exportation from Mexico of 
sawn and dressed pihe lumber up to a 
total of 150,000 cubic meters and of ma- 
hogany up to 80,000 cubic meters may 
be granted during the present year, un- 
der provisions of a Mexican executive 
resolution, promulgated March 17, 1944. 

For pine lumber, 114,427 cubic meters 
have been allocated to designated com- 
panies, and permits for the remaining 
35.573 cubic meters will be granted to 
applicants who meet the conditions 
which the Ministry of Agriculture will 
establish in each case. Permits covering 
exports of mahogany also will be au- 
thorized to persons or firms fulfilling the 
requirements established by the Ministry 
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of Agriculture. Similarly, permits for 
the exportation of other woods, except 
oyamel (fir), will be granted for such 
quantities as that Ministry may consider 
unharmful to the conservation of the 
forests from which they come. 

[Lumber and wood products have been 
under export control in Mexico since Decem- 
ber 12, 1942, for announcement of which 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 
9, 1943. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Making Extensive Improve- 
ments.—The Mexico North - Western 
Railway Co. which gives service through 
the mountains of the State of Chihuahua 
(called the “Sierra Madre Occidental”) 
is planning extensive improvements 
other than track laying, says a recent 


report 
Nigeria 


Exchange and Finance 


Record 1944—45 Budget Forecasts Post- 
War Development.—The 1944-45 budget 
for Nigeria initiates an important change 
in the Colony’s wartime financial policy 
in providing for the preliminaries of 
post-war development. Previous policy 
had been to maintain public services at 
a pre-war level. 

The appropriation for the year begin- 
ning April 1, 1944, was the largest in the 
Colony’s history, the sum of £9,589,000 
being appropriated for regular expendi- 
tures, in addition to funds amounting 
to £3,668,700 for railway maintenance 
and capital account and £398,900 to 
cover the expenditures of the colliery. 
Regular expenditures provided in the 
budget of 1943-44 were £8,600,000, and 
supplementary appropriations of £2,000,- 
000 were made. 

The new budget includes large in- 
creases over 1943-44 in expenditure on 
the Medical and Education Departments, 
the largest of the social service depart- 
ments, the former increasing 12 percent 
to £750,000 and the latter 20 percent to 
£492,000. Provision for the Department 
of Agriculture, Known as the largest de- 
velopmental department, increased 27 
percent to £335,000. Sums to provide 
expansion in African staff and improved 
conditions of service for Africans are also 
increased. The over-all expenditure 
on public works is expected to total 
nearly £1,398,000, and public debt charges 
of £1,391,000 constitute the largest single 
head of expenditure as in past years. 

The Governor in his budget address 
said that, taking the short-term view, 
Nigerian finances were sound, as in- 
creased revenue had more than kept pace 
with expenditure. Expenditure — rose 
from £6,500,000 in 1939-40 to £8,600,000 
in 1943-44, the increase being caused by 
rising wartime costs. The revised esti- 
mate of the 1943-44 surplus was £1,469,- 
900, due chiefly to three factors—in- 
creased import and excise duties, in- 
creased yield from income tax, and the 
fact that the usual subsidy to the Ni- 
gerian Railway was not required. 

Nigeria’s long-term financial position 
was considered weak, however, for the 
Colony’s estimated reserve of £5,500,000 
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was held to be small for a country spend- 
ing over £9,000,000—an expenditure not 
easily reducible. Depression and falling 
revenue might easily exhaust the re- 
serves. The Governor stated that the 
present high level of taxation was justi- 
fiable by the need to absorb surplus 
spending power and thus diminish the 
danger of inflation. 

Currency and Living Costs Increase.— 
Total currency in circulation has more 
than doubled the pre-war level. This 
heavy demand is largely the result of the 
purchase and export of local commodi- 
ties used in connection with the war 
effort and of large military expenditure. 
It is also attributed to hoarding conse- 
quent upon restrictions on imports which 
have reduced opportunities for spending. 

The cost of living index for Lagos in 
October 1943 reached a new level of 173.7 
(based on the September 1939 level as 
100), according to an official announce- 
ment issued December 16, 1943. 

The following figures show the pro- 
gressive rise of this index: 


September 1, 1939_- euieke dass. Xe 

April 1, 1942 wives Gee 
April 1, 1943_- . -- 166.8 
October 1, 1943 asnsadaeene . 28.9 


These figures represent only the in- 
crease applicable to African clerical and 
laboring groups. Europeans, depending 
largely on the more expensive imported 
products, have experienced an even 
greater rise in living costs, according to 
reports by the Nigerian Labor Depart- 
ment, although no complete survey has 
been undertaken. 

Customs and Excise Revenues In- 
crease. —Customs receipts during the pe- 
riod April 1943 to January 1944 increased 
30 percent over the comparable 1942-43 
period, according to a notice in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of February 10, 1944. Col- 
lections on imports and exports totaled 
£2.993,000 and £583,000, respectively. 

Excise duty collections for the 10 
months ended January 1944 exceeded 
£475,000. This represents an increase of 
nearly 129 percent over the correspond- 
ing months of 1942-43. largely a result 
of the high tariff imposed on cigarettes in 
July 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unmanufactured Tobacco: Import 
Duty Modified. —Effective March 13, 1944, 
the Nigerian import duty on all unmanu- 
factured tobacco has been changed to 
3s. per pound, according to an order 
published in the Gazette of March 16. 
This order amended the previous pro- 
vision by omitting the rate of 4s. 6d. per 
pound formerly applicable to unmanu- 
factured tobacco used for other than cig- 
arette manufacture. The surtax of one- 
fourth of amount of duty remains 
unchanged. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


A slackening of military demands upon 
the resources of Palestine is indicated by 
three steps taken during the first quarter 
of 1944 by the control authorities. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Stringent regulations governing building 
operations have been relaxed and steps 
have been taken to ease the distribution 
of cement, which is made locally, for 
civilian use. A second step announced 
in the Palestine Gazette of March 16 is 
the inauguration of a plan for the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods. Proposals 
for the production of specific goods, ap- 
proved in principle for production from 
time to time, are to be received from 
manufacturers licensed by the Con- 
troller of Heavy Industries. Finally, an 
effort is being made by the Director of 
War Production to encourage reduction 
in production costs as a possible means 
of retaining military orders and also for 
the purpose of improving the competitive 
position of Palestine industry. 

The reduction in imports from over- 
seas has progressively reduced the trade 
of private commercial firms. The Mid- 
dle East Supply Central recently has an- 
nounced its intention to abandon, 
gradually, the bulk indent system of pro- 
curement in favor of a return to normal 
trade channels. ; 

Seasonal rains arrived late this year, 
and March was unusually dry. As a 
result, the condition of cereal crops is 
very backward. Distribution of 4,700 
tons of seed potatoes from the United 
Kingdom has been completed. The area 


aa i BO 
Germans Plunder Belgium 


Occupied Belgium is compelled to export most of its production to Ger- 
many. Nothing is given in exchange, and payment is made through... 
credits in the books of a clearing house, says an agency of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment in London. The wages of the Belgians deported for forced labor 
to Germany are paid in the same way. Even the German-controlled news- 
papers in Belgium have become anxious about that state of affairs, and 


Volk en Staat in particular writes: 


“In 1941 when the credit side of the clearing account amounted to some 
7,000,000,000 francs it was discussed a great deal. Today our clearing credit 
is hardly ever mentioned, though it has risen to 44,000,000,000, a sum equiv- 
alent to more than half our paper currency and to a third of the Belgian 
national debt. The position demands investigation, particularly as our 
clearing credit is still increasing at an ever-growing rate. Between Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and October 1942, our claims rose from 17,900,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000,000—that is, an increase of some 12,000,000,000. During the cor- 
responding period of 1943, they rose from 24,000,000,000 francs to 44,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 20,000,000,000—that is, of 165 percent over last 


year’s increase. 


“We do not know the details of the clearing debt incurred by our de- 
liveries of goods to Germany or by the payment of the wages of our workers 
in Germany, but in view of the fact that the number of our workers in 
Germany has considerably increased since 1942, this sharp rise must be 
attributed in large measure to additional wage payments. 

“The fact remains that our rapidly increasing clearing credit is gravely 
affecting business in Belgium. Our Bank of Issue is now chiefly employed 
in paying out advances to those affected by the clearing—merchants, wage 
earners, and others. More and more paper money has had to be issued— 
this is one of the reasons for our growing banknote circulation, with all the 
corresponding price increases, and other repercussions. 

“Belgian financial leaders tried to’ mitigate the evil by stipulating that 
part of the payments for goods delivered should be made in the form of 
State securities, but so far as we know, this measure has not greatly im- 
~ 
> 
> 
3 


proved the situation. 


“It is hard to find a solution to the problem. As we have declared be- 
fore, we ought by rights to receive other goods in exchange for our work 
and our deliveries of goods. This is impossible in the present circumstances, 
but it might be possible to pay part of the wages earned by our workers 
abroad in kind, for instance in the form of food. This would not solve the 
clearing problem, but a measure of this kind should contribute to an im- 
provement in our food supply and should assist the enforcement of price 


control.” 
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planted is considerably increased and 
early plantings show fair prospects. 

The limited supply of meat in recent 
months has caused concern. Few sheep 
and cattle arrived, and during February 
the mutton quota was reduced to 50 per- 
cent of normal. Pork, however, has been 
plentiful. 


Exchange and Finance 


Prices Below Peak of June 1943.—The 
Wages Committee index of living costs 
(based on the pre-war position as 100) 
rose from 232 in February to 236 in 
March. The high point of this index 
seems to have been reached in June 1943 
when it stood at 248. It declined to 230 
in December. The recent advance is 
attributed to an increase in municipal 
rates which has caused the housing com- 
ponent to rise. 

Circulation and Bank Deposits Remain 
at High Level.—Currency in circulation 
at the end of March totaled £P37,039,000. 
(The Palestinian pound (£P) is equiva- 
lent to $4.035). In March 1943 circula- 
tion totaled £P26,488,000. Circulation 
continues to increase, though at a slower 
rate. 

Bank deposits increased from £P53,- 
616,000 at the end of December to £P57,-~- 
241,000 at the end of January and showed 
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a slight decrease to £P56,898,000 st the 
end of February. 

Government Appropriations Erceed 
Anticipated Revenue.—Appropriations 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1944, 
amounted to £P14,691,000. Total rev- 
enue for the fiscal year is estimated at 
approximately £P10,000,000, thus sug- 
gesting a deficit of some £P4,000,000. A 
surplus of £P3,935,000, however, was ac- 
cumulated in recent years. 

The largest items of expenditure were: 
Defense and War Services, £P4,705,000; 
Police and Prisons, £P2,924,000; Loans 
from Public Funds, £P1,128,000; and 
Public Works Extraordinary, £P1,048,000 

New measures of taxation to increase 
revenue are being enacted. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation of Lumber.—Transpor- 
tation has been one of the major prob- 
lems of the Peruvian lumber industry 
and methods vary with the different parts 
of the country. In the coastal areas, 
lumber is carried by truck, railway, or 
coast-wise ocean vessels; in the Sierra, 
it is transported by truck and by rail- 
way; and in the forest regions east of 
the mountains by river boats. In re- 
cent years roads have been constructed 
leading from Lima on the Pacific coast 
to the regions of Tingo Maria, Pucallpa, 
Chanchamayo Valley, and Satipo. Logs 
and lumber are shipped by truck over 
the mountains to the coast, and, al- 
though expensive, this requires less time 
than would be consumed to ship the lum- 
ber by water down the Amazon River 
around the north coast of the continent 


South American republic. 


permits. 


his entry permit or visa. 
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through the Panama Canal to Lima, 
which is the method that has been fol- 
lowed frequently in other years. In 
some instances, the lumber is carried 
first by river boat to Pucallpa and then 
by truck to Lima. 

Lumber is shipped from the sawmills 
near Iquitos by boat down the Amazon 
Rivér and loaded on ocean vessels at 
Belem, Brazil, for shipment to the United 
States and other foreign countries. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restrictions on Imports of Various 
“Lurury” Goods Removed.—The Portu- 
guese Government has removed restric- 
tions on imports of various “luxury” 
goods, including complete passenger 
automobiles, motorcycles, certain shoes, 
perfumery, and soaps, by circular order 
No. 10,638, published in the Diario do 
Governo, Lisbon, of April 8, 1944, and ef- 
fective immediately. 

These items were included in a list of 
products, imports of which were made 
subject to license by decree No. 29,904 of 
September 7, 1939. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Unusually wet weather prevailed dur- 
ing February throughout the Colony, giv- 
ing rise to concern that a continuation 
might adversely affect the Virginia-type 
tobacco crop. Unofficial estimates place 


Brazil Modifies Entry Regulations To Facilitate Travel 


Cutting through a tangle of red tape and cumbersome rules and regu- 
lations, President Getulio Vargas has taken steps to facilitate travel to 
Brazil by approving new regulations governing the entry of visitors to that 
The changes will save travelers and Brazilian 
Government agencies considerable time and expense in arranging for entry 


Under the new regulations, entering Brazil becomes simplicity itself. 
Before leaving his home country, the traveler obtains an entry permit or 
tourist visa from the nearest Brazilian consulate, and has merely to sur- 
render it to Brazilian immigration officials at his destination in order to 
enter the country. To leave the country, he merely gives the number of 
Formerly, those leaving the country were required 
to obtain a police permit and a statement from the income-tax department 
showing that they had paid taxes due. 

The entire procedure for visitors is free to citizens of the American re- 
publics and of Portugal, with a nominal fee levied in the case of nationals 


Travelers entering Brazil under temporary permits, who later wish to 
extend their stay in the country through renewal of the permit or reclassi- 
fication as permanent residents, must show that they are technicians who 
have been guaranteed permanent employment or a minimum 3-year con- 


A deposit of 1,000 cruzeiros is required for each month 


: tract by a responsible industrial firm; operators of an industry in which 
« 

2 ernment officials. 

: of extension granted. 

: Newspapers in Brazil, commenting on the simplified regulations, express 
‘ the hope that joint action may be taken by the American governments after 
‘ the war to facilitate the inter-American movements of citizens of the Amer- 
: icas, using the new Brazilian regulations as a model. 
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the tobacco crop at 32,000,000 to 35,000,- 
C00 pounds. It is reported that manu- 
facturers in the Union of South Africa 
may require between 6,000,000 and 10, 
000,000 pounds of Rhodesian leaf this 
year, because of flood damage to crops 
in the Transvaal. 

Grazing has been good and stock 
prices have been firm, with a strong de. 
mand. A shortage of meat is reported, 
particularly in the lower-priced grades, 
To facilitate the marketing of cattle, the 
government has suggested to farming 
and meat associations that cattle to be 
sold should be concentrated and graded 
by a committee of government graders 
and sellers. The principle of selling by 
weight and grade at Government adver- 
tised prices is to be maintained, and it 
is understood that the present sugges- 
tion has been made to enable marketing 
to continue until a single buying agency 
is formed. 

According to recent reports, the num- 
ber of European-owned cattle now totals 
879,000 and African-owned totals 1,768,- 
000. The totals in Mashonaland are said 
to be 571,000 and 890,000, respectively, 
and in Matabeleland 308,000 and 788,000. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES ACTIVE DESPITE 
MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Secondary industries in the Colony re- 
main busy, with good markets in North- 
ern Rhodesia and the neighboring coun- 
tries for manufactured tobacco, flour, 
preserved meat, sugar, beer, clothing, 
cement, soap, and printed matter. 

A new factory is being established for 
the production of prefabricated build- 
ing units for concrete houses, and it is 
expected that operations will commence 
shortly. Nearly all of the necessary 
maehinery was supplied by the Rho- 
desian Iron and Steel Corporation and 
local engineering firms. 

It is reported that a committee has 
been formed to advise the Government 
regarding the erection and management 
of a plant for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol. The plant will utilize 
molasses, corn, and other materials 
adapted to the manufacture of alcohol. 
The Government has already allocated 
£90,000 for this project, and an addi- 
tional allocation is expected to be made 
by Parliament this spring. 


RecorD Low REACHED IN PRECIOUS-METAL 
PRODUCTION 


Gold production in Southern Rhodesia 
reached a new low point in February 
1944, with a total of only 48,827 fine 
ounces valued at £410,143. This is the 
lowest monthly production in more than 
5 years, being 2,260 ounces less than the 
amount produced in November 1943, the 
previous low point. February’s produc- 
tion was 10 percent less than that of 
February 1943. 

Silver production also reached a record 
low of 7,885 fine ounces (£772), repre- 
senting a decline of 23 percent from 
the production of a year ago. 

Base metal and mineral production 
was valued at £272,670 for the month 
of February 1944, compared with a value 
of £287,720 for the preceding February. 

The decline in gold production is at- 
tributed to a number of factors, includ- 
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ing diversion of workers to the armed 
forces, exhaustion of some mines, lack 
of stores for marginal producers, virtual 
suspension of prospecting, increased 
costs which are said to have rendered 
some mines unworkable, and high tax- 
ation which has reduced normal new in- 
yestment in the industry. 

The number of producing mines was 
reported as 1,574 in 1939, but only 770 
in 1943. 

Because of this trend in the Colony’s 
most important industry, a joint mem- 
orandum has been submitted to the gov- 
ernment by the Chamber of Mines of 
Rhodesia and the Rhodesia Mining Fed- 
eration giving a review of the industry 
and its problems and concluding with 
recommendations which, if accepted, 
would effect a complete change in the 
policy of the government toward this 
industry. It is asserted that half the 
national income is derived from gold 
mining and, consequently, the decrease 
in production means the loss of consid- 
erable income to the State. 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS REPORTED 


The earnings of the Beira and Rho- 
desia Railways from operations in South 
Africa in January 1944 amounted to 
£610,300, and gross operating expendi- 
ture reached £359,100, resulting in a net 
operating revenue of £251,200, according 
to official statistics published April 7. 
Earnings in January 1943 amounted to 
£601,400 and gross operating expenditure 
totaled £313,700, leaving a net operating 
revenue of £287,700. 

The number of first-, second-, and 
third-class passengers in January 1944 
was 36,703, and of native passengers 125,- 
974, the revenue from passenger traffic 
totaling £53,771. 

Operating statistics for January were 
as follows (figures for January 1943 in 
parentheses): tons carried 362,140 (333,- 
788) ; train miles 613,725 (603,834) ; train 
engine hours 36,714 (35,950); and gross 
ton miles 394,350,000 (385,355,000) . 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Estimates for the Coming Fiscal 
Year.—Swedish Government budget es- 
timates for the fiscal year July 1, 1944, to 
June 30, 1945, continue to reflect wartime 
exigencies. State expenditures, as now 
contemplated, will remain at approxi- 
mately the level of the preceding fiscal 
year, reaching 4,200,000,000 crowns. 
Revenue is anticipated to amount to 
3,100,000,000 crowns, up 300,000,000 
crowns from 1943-44. Existing taxes are 
expected to yield 2,500,000,000 crowns, a 
substantial increase over the preceding 
year, and in contrast to the 1,100,000,000 
crowns collected for the 1939 fiscal year. 
While no new taxes are proposed, serious 
consideration is being given to the adop- 
tion of a withholding system of income- 
tax collection. 

The budgetary deficit foreseen by the 
above estimates, 1,100,000,000 crowns, re- 
mains to be covered by Government fi- 
nancing. The succession of such deficits 
since 1940, resulting from wartime con- 
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Further Thoughts on Air Freight’s Future Role 


The recent statement of Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the WPB, that— 
measured in terms of value—6 percent of all materials imported by the 
United States in 1943 came by air points up the importance of this wartime 
trade by air. The war has proved good testing ground of what trade items 
can be moved by air, in what quantities and at what speeds when cost is 
Se determining factor and when sufficient transport planes are made 
available. 

Last year 41,000,000 pounds of vital materials were imported into the 
United States by air, being transported by both the military air services and 
the commercial airlines serving this country from abroad. 

Obviously, with the coming of peace, the airplane and jeep motors, bomber 
repair parts, machine tools, nuts and bolts, and similar articles that today 
make up so large a part of international trade by air will be replaced with 
the goods of peacetime commerce. Air-express experts contend that air 
transports will carry some part of everything that enters into international 
trade. That is, planes while not being expected to carry the grain loads 
or the coffee will nevertheless carry samples of each; and while they will 
not fly the locomotives they can and will carry locomotive cylinder heads, 
for an example. 

The tremendous task of reconstruction in Europe and the Orient is ex- 
pected to require the help of America’s shipping and international air 
services for at least 3 to 5 years following the end of hostilities. 

A well-known American air-line executive has said that in his opinion 
the way to create most of the 10,000,000 new jobs estimated needed to 
solve post-war unemployment “lies in a wide expansion of our foreign trade,” 
and that aviation will play a leading role in building up America’s foreign 
trade to a commanding position. 
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ditions, are expected to reach a cumula- 
tive total of about 8,000,000,000 crowns by 
the end of the fiscal year 1945. The 5- 
year defense program initiated in 1942, 
involving an outlay of about 4,000,000,000 
crowns, is ahead of schedule, but not 
completed. It is believed that an early 
termination of the war would not ma- 
terially curtail the Swedish defense pro- 
gram, although Sweden expects to make 
sizable outlays for participation in Eu- 
ropean relief and rehabilitation at the 
end of the war. 

Among capital expenditures in the 
1944-45 budget are: 40,000,000 crowns for 
continued expansion and improvement of 
the telegraph and telephone system, 20,- 
400,000 crowns for new railway passenger 
and freight cars, 17,500,000 crowns for 
hydroelectric-plant construction, and 
5,000,000 crowns for loans to an air- 
transport company for purchase of new 
aircraft (partly to replace war losses). 
’ Much of the increase in ordinary bud- 
get expenditures is ascribed to natural 
growth of the functions involved, as in 
the case of the Social Department. In- 
creased expenditures of the Department 
of Agriculture, however, contain an item 
of 31,000,000 crowns resulting from the 
transfer of the cattle-feed price-clearing 
operations from the emergency budget to 
the ordinary budget. New items include 
appropriations for a Swedish minister at 
Pretoria, a number of special commercial 
attachés, and 6,500,000 crowns for estab- 
lishment of a military labor organization. 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Railway Electrification.— 
Proposals are to be submitted to the 
Riksdag soon, by the Swedish Minister 
of Transport, states the foreign press, 
for the electrification of sections of the 
Swedish State Railways in the province 
of Scania, at an estimated cost of ap- 


proximately 5,500,000 crowns. The elec- 
trified portions will be a 20-mile link be- 
tween Lund-Kavlinge-Landskrona, and 
a 7-mile section from Kandskrona to 
Billeberga. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed; Special 
Limitation on Size, Weight, and Fre- 
quency Removed.—Parcel-post service 
(except insured parcel post) from the 
United States to Turkey has been re- 
sumed, effective at once, by terms of 
instructions published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of May 9, 1944. 
However, the weight is limited to 22 
pounds per parcel for any destination in 
Turkey in Europe or Turkey in Asia, and 
new postage rates are fixed. 

Effective at once, the limitation to 11 
pounds in weight, or 18 inches in length, 
or 42 inches length and girth combined, 
imposed by postal order No. 17471, has 
been removed for regular-mail articles 
and parcel-post packages sent from the 
United States to civilian addresses in 
Turkey, by terms of U. S. postal order 
No. 24688 of May 6, 1944, published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of 
May 9, 1944. 

The requirement that not more than 
one package might be sent during any 
1 week by or on behalf of the same per- 
son or firm to or for the same addressee 
is also removed, and perishable matter 
is again permitted to be sent to these 
areas. 

The removal of these restrictions does 
not in any way affect the licensing re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, nor does it remove the 
weight limitation of 2 ounces for air- 
mail articles sent to certain destinations. 

(Continued on p. 52) 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Chemicals 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


The Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia 
plans large-scale manufacture of sulfate 
of ammonia after the war and hopes to 
produce sufficient nitrogen fertilizer to 
meet Australian requirements, reports a 
British trade journal. Superphosphate 
is already made by the company. 

A plant will be erected at Risdon, Tas- 
mania, which will require a large increase 
in the State’s hydroelectric facilities. 
The company plans to use large quanti- 
ties of waste sulfur from its zinc works, 
which are to be extended. 

An annual production of 50,000 tons 
of sulfate of ammonia is contemplated, 
or approximately twice the average yearly 
pre-war imports, which came chiefly from 
Canada and the United Kingdom. Out- 
put of sulfate of ammonia at Australian 
steel and gas works immediately pre- 
ceding the war was about 26,000 tons, so 
that total consumption amounted to ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons, almost all used 
for fertilizer. Wartime demand has in- 
creased to 60,000 tons, with further ex- 
pansion likely. However, export markets 
probably would have to be found for 
15,000 tons. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, BULGARIA 


Bulgaria expects to import about 17,- 
000 tons of fertilizer materials in 1944, 
says the European press. 

Numerous experiments have been con- 
ducted in recent years to find the types 
most suitable for Bulgarian crops. Spe- 
cial attention is being given to fertilizers 
to be used for corn, potatoes, and cattle 
beets. 


Canapba’s 1943 FERTILIZER EXPORTS 


The principal materials included in 
Canada’s 1943 exports of fertilizer, total- 
ing slightly more than 210,000 tons, were 
94.689 tons of ammonium sulfate and 
64,979 tons of ammonium phosphate, ac- 
cording to a compilation released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Official estimates indicate that Cana- 
dian fertilizer demand will approximate 
550,000 tons in 1944. 


DECLINE IN SOME CHEMICAL IMPORTS, 
CHILE 


Chile’s imports of industrial oils, paints, 
and chemical products dropped steeply 
during the first 6 months of 1943 from 
the corresponding period in 1942, a for- 
eign trade journal reports. 

Imports during January-June 1943 
were valued at 34,017,000 pesos, whereas 
for the first half of 1942 the total was 
47,473,000 pesos. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN EIRE 


The only artificial fertilizer available 
in Eire for general distribution is 30 per- 
cent superphosphate. A quantity equal 
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to the amount furnished in 1943 will 
be supplied by retailers to established 
customers. 

A limited quantity of a special fer- 
tilizer for potatoes will be distributed to 
farmers on the western coast, who de- 
pend on potatoes both for their own use 
and for feedstuff. No farmer may re- 
ceive more than 2 hundredweights of this 
fertilizer. 


New METHOD OF PRODUCING FERTILIZER 
DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


A method of preparing ammonium-ni- 
trate fertilizer in a nonhydroscopic form 
has been developed in Germany at the 
Reichswerke Hermann Goering, a Euro- 
pean chemical magazine says. It is 
based on mixing highly concentrated so- 
lutions of ammonium nitrate with blast- 
furnace slag. 


INCREASED MATCH PRODUCTION, HONDURAS 


Production at a large match factory 
in Honduras rose from 8,578,224 boxes 
in 1941-42 to 21,196,080 in 1942-43, an 
increase of 147 percent. 


eee? 





Some Relief for Dutch 
Housewives 


Thanks to the courage of Dutch 
textile dealers, Netherlands house- 
wives have been able to replenish 


6 
© 
7 
to a very small extent their badly 
depleted wardrobes and _ drab 
homes. The underground press 
recently reported that dealers are 
selling clothing and linens to their 
customers despite the _ rigorous 
$ Nazi ban against such transactions. 
: Last November the Germans in- 
validated all clothing coupons, 
requisitioning the bulk of Hol- 
land’s textile goods for the Reich, 
which was unable to cope with the 
demands of its bombed-out citi- 
zens. Allied air raids had wrecked 
scores of textile factories. What 
did remain on the shelves of Dutch 
stores and in factories was ear- 
marked for future deliveries to 
Germany. Now some of these sup- 
plies are reportedly going to the 
poorly clothed Hollanders. 

The Nazis have made no attempt 
to conceal the Dutch clothing 
crisis. The mayor of the town of 
Gouda, in South-Holland Province, 
recently appealed to his constitu- 
ents to turn in all bedspreads, 
knitted or crocheted, which will be 
converted into children’s under- 
wear. “It is more important that 
our children have underwear, than 
for you to have knitted bed- 
spreads,” he declared. 
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The factory supplies a substantial part 
of the Central American market for 
matches. 


SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Brine pumped by South African Alkali, 
Ltd., during the fourth quarter of 1943 
amounted to 3,468,785 gallons, and brine 
refrigerated, to 1,554,000 gallons, accord- 
ing to the company’s report. 

Salt output decreased slightly from 819 
tons in the third quarter to 785 in the 
fourth quarter, and sales of 630 tons in 
the fourth quarter were 138 tons lower 
than in the third quarter. 

Soda-ash production of 595 tons rep- 
resented a drop of 15 tons; sales declined 
from 491 tons to 400 tons. 

Owing to the shortage of local sup- 
plies, South Africa expects to import 
salt, particularly for industrial purposes 
and stock farms, says a British chemical 
journal. 

The peak of the current production 
season is past, and excessive rainfall has 
hindered recent operations. Arrange- 
ments are being made to import a quan- 
tity of dairy and table salt from the 
United Kingdom, and some shipments 
possibly may be obtained from the Red 
Sea area. 

All consumers have been urged to use 
salt sparingly. 

Pyrethrum may be freely used in South 
Africa for the manufacture of extracts 
for destroying mosquitoes, says a Euro- 
pean chemical magazine. Its use in 
flower or powder form, however, is sub- 
ject to permission from the Controller of 
Industrial Chemicals. 

The fertilizer supply situation in South 
Africa for 1944 shows great improvement 
over last year, when only approximately 
one-third of the normal requirement of 
phosphatic fertilizer was available, re- 
ports the Food Control Organization. 

Rock phosphates, chiefly from Mo- 
rocco, have been arriving in substantial 
quantities during recent months, so that 
factories have operated at full capacity, 
and it has been possible to accumulate 
stocks of superphosphates. 

Cigarette ends are being collected to 
furnish farmers with nicotine for dips 
to destroy the blue tick. 

Litharge is being produced by a Johan- 
nesburg company for use in South Af- 
rican gold mines and in the manufacture 
of automobile batteries, a British chemi- 
cal magazine states. 

The product is said to be of high 
quality and to compare favorably with 
material formerly imported. 


CHEMICAL PLANT BEING RESTORED, 
-. 2. o> oe 


The first section of the chemical plant 
in Konstantinovka, Donets Basin, has 
been completely restored and _ several 
shops are in production, the Soviet press 
reports. 

Restoration work has started on the 
second section, it is stated. 
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Coal 


COAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Official reports of coal production in 
Canada show output of 17,878,778 short 
tons ($62,429,662) in 1943, compared 
with 18,865,030 ($62,897,581) in 1942 and 
18,225,921 ($58,059,630) in 1941. 

The total production in 1943 shows a 
5 percent reduction from the 1942 fig- 
ure—mines in Nova Scotia produced 15 
percent less coal, 13 percent less was 
produced in New Brunswick, 2 percent 
less in Alberta, and 8 percent less in 
British Columbia, whereas an increase of 
37 percent is reported in the output from 
Saskatchewan mines. 


ACCUMULATED COAL STOCKS IN CHILE 


Having accumulated a stock of more 
than 6,000 tons of coal, the Lirquen and 
Cosmito coal mine of Chile planned to re- 
duce operations to 3 days a week. The 
miners protested, however, claiming that 
Chile’s production of coal was not suffi- 
cient to meet the country’s needs. Gov- 
ernment approval was not given to the 
shorter working week, and authorization 
was received from the rationing commit- 
tee for the exportation of 2,600 tons of 
coal, aS well as the shipment of excess 
stocks to nitrate-producing areas in 
northern Chile. 

Decrees authorizing the mining of coal 
in Nuble Province on the Diguillin River 
near Santa Clara and in Hualqui, in 
Concepcion Province, have been reported 
in the Chilean press. 


DISCOVERY OF COAL Deposits, U. S. S. R. 


The discovery of a number of coal 
deposits in the U. S. S. R., some very 
promising and others with limited possi- 
bilities, is reported by the Soviet press. 

A new deposit, the Khazret-Ayub, in 
Kirghizia, located 1 or 2 kilometers from 
the city of Dzhalal-Abad, reportedly of- 
fers possibilities of supplying coal to the 
city’s industries, institutions, and homes. 
The deposit is said to be from 0.95 to 1.4 
meters deep. 

In Uzbekistan, large coal deposits have 
been discovered in Surkhan-Darya Ob- 
last, along the Tokchian-Sal River, near 
the Shargun village. The report indi- 
cates a possibility that this coal may re- 
place high-quality petroleum and that it 
may be used successfully on the Central 
Asian railways. 

Development of the Angrena Coal Ba- 
sin has been decided upon by the Com- 
missariat for the Coal Industry of the 
U.S. S. R. New shafts are to be sunk 
and new open pits dug, the work to be 
done by machinery, with hauling by rail- 
way flatcars or dump cars. After the 
open workings begin operation, sched- 
uled by the end of 1944, the output of the 
Tashkent-Stalin coal field will increase 
considerably. 

The discovery of a large coal field in 
the southern part of Bashkiria is re- 
ported, and one of the deposits, the Kriv- 
levsk, is said to contain high-quality coal 
with heating capacity of 8,000 calories 
and 20 percent bitumen content, suitable 
for use in the fuel oil and chemical indus- 
tries. The recently discovered Zilimsk 
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and Ushkatlinsk brown coal deposits, lo- 
cated not far from the railroad between 
Ufa and Sterlitamak, are not large, but 
may be of value in an emergency. 

Deposits of coal in the basin of the 
Irtysh River, Kazakhstan, are said to be 
large. Reportedly, increased output of 
the Karaganga Coal Combine, Kazakh- 
stan, to meet the demands of new fac- 
tories built nearby, has resulted in mak- 
ing this combine, consisting of five coal 
trusts operating about 50 mines, the 
second largest producer of coal in the 
U.S. S. R. 


RESTORATION OF MINEs, U. S. S. R. 


Reporting on the restoration of coal 
mines of the Rostov Oblast, operating the 
Rostovugol Combine in the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet press says that thousands of 
young boys and girls took part in the 
rebuilding, putting into operation 200 
galleries and drifts totaling 10 kilometers 
in length. Output before the German 
occupation is reported at 40,000 tons 
daily. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS DECLINE 


Argentina’s imports of electrical equip- 
ment declined considerably in 1942, 
states the foreign press. Most of the 
decrease is attributed to a lack of ship- 
ping facilities rather than to a lessening 
of demand. 

Germany was still able at that time 
to transact a reasonable amount of elec- 
trical trade with Argentina. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of electrical 
goods imported by Argentina during 
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1942; also the increase or decrease from 
1941 values. 


Increase 
or de- 
Class and source 1942 crease 
com- 
pared 
with 1941 


Thousand | Thousand 


pesos | pesos 
Fan motors, total . 79 | +12 
United States cis 75 | +35 
United Kingdom 1 | —25 
Motors and dynamos over \h.p., 

total 1, 536 +23 
Brazil 35 | —15 
Germany ; 79 | +64 
United States __- 646 | +295 
United ee | 326. | —199 
Sweet... 418 | —50 
Switzerland. 32 | —65 

Cable and wire, covered with cot- | 

ton, rubber, etc., total_- 400 | —517 
United States _____. 198 | —216 
United Kingdom 197 | —298 

Cable and wire, lead-covered, 

Pee ee 229 | —897 
Canada 93 | —130 
United States 20 +19 
United Kingdom 10 —40 
Sweden _- 88 | +57 

Cable and wire, silk-covered, total 49 | —5l 
United States | 46 | —39 
Wire, electrical, enameled, total. __| 143 | —188 
Canada : 26 | —7 
United States ___- 114 | —W 
United Kingdom 3 | —102 
g ee cables,iron or steel, total.| 38 | — 834 
nited States. ___ 33 | —839 
Telephone cable,, underground, | 

total. __. 320 | + —2,860 
Brazil ; 18 | —86 
United States | 2 | —626 
United Kingdom 273 | —2,096 
Sweden _. 24 | —5 

Electrical flex, total _- 175 | —60 
Canada. | 1 | —45 
United States | 121 | +70 
United Kingdom | 49 | —s4 

Telephones, total _ - | 238 | —20 
Sweden | 175 | +68 
Germany | 50 | —46 

Teaphens materials, total _ - | 663 | —110 
Jnited States 429 | —15 
United Kingdom 166 —62 
Sweden 58 +48 

Switches, circuit-breakers, cut- | 

outs, fuses, ete., total } 354 —s4 
Brazil 56 —35 
United States 113 —76 
Germany ; : } 55 +55 
United Kingdom 98 +16 

Vacuum cleaners, total - 117 | —53 
Sweden. -- 93 | —73 

Change-over switches, total _- | 469 | —159 
Germany 35 | +31 
United States | 30 | —6 
United Kingdom ---. 248 | —{ 
Sweden j 150 +30 

Electric incandescent waa total _| 684 —53 
Brazil ; | 9 | —24 
United States 293 +148 
Japan 2 | — 185 
United Kingdom } 256 | —40 
Sweden 121 | +80 

Current meters, total __ } 2, 090 | +509 
Canada sscloonsh | 107 | —46 
United States | 27 | —69 
United ee 6 —59 
Sweden. sits ark 305 —10 
Switzerland 1, 620 | +853 

Distribution boards, total__- 44 —183 
United States | 14 | —35 
United Kingdom _- 23 —136 

Accumulators, total _- P 1 23 +16 

Accumulator ‘and battery parts, | j 

total__ a 729 | —553 
Canada. ‘ 113 | — 167 
United States 451 —424 
United Kingdom 65 —12 

Cells for batteries and accumula- 

tors, total_ 28 —55 

Ammeters and voltmeters, total 58 —10 
United States 39 ae 

Glass bulbs for =~ ae and valve 

manufacture, total. - 439 — 137 
Brazil_- fY a. #3 56 —i4 
United States - 383 —83 

Electrical materials, unspecified, 

total : 52 See 2, 260 —806 
Germany -- ‘ 103 +88 
United States ite ts 1, 594 —743 
United Kingdom...______- 366 —167 
Switzerland_ 143 +-25 

Radio-telephone apparatus, total 3, 193 —1, 786 
United Kingdom-.-- ehecens 154 —157 
United States. ............... 3, 009 —1, 585 
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Navy Oil Experts Fly to Remote Point Barrow to Explore 
Far-North Petroleum Reserves 


Possibly the greatest oil field in the world, and the Arctic’s greatest “gold 
mine,” the supposedly “limitless” oil reserves around Point Barrow, Alaska, 
are now to be explored by the U. S. Navy. 

Four Navy petroleum experts arrived last month in Point Barrow—nestling 
on the cold Arctic Ocean under the rim of the Arctic Circle—by plane, there to 
remain, isolated from the rest of the world, until they have explored the 
potentialities of the 11,000,000-acre Navy Petroleum Reserve. 

With the world’s attention focused on oil, vital to any successful war effort, 
and with the interest in Arabian oil deals and development of the Norman 
Wells in Canada, the importance of the Point Barrow fields is apparent. 
There, during the warm summer months, thick black oil traces can be seen 
oozing from the earth in many places 

However, by reason of remoteness and inaccessibility, this oil area has 
remained largely unexplored. Just how the oil fields would be developed, how 
the oil would be refined, and where and how it would be transported to places 
where needed are questions still largely in the field of conjecture. 

It will be the responsibility of the Navy experts during their stay to find 
out the extent of the fields and discover if possible whether development of 
the oil will be justified at this time. 

Flown by Pan American Lodestar to Fairbanks, the party transferred at 
that point to a Douglas DC-3 plane. On the morning of March 25 the plane 
was within 30 miles of its destination when unexpected storm clouds forced 
a return to Fairbanks. 

With a month’s supply of survey equipment, bedding, tents, and food, the 
plane resumed its northward flight, only to fly through a temperature of 67 
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degrees below zero. 
aboard suffered no discomfort. 


return with the Navy personnel. 
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With a now hot-air heating system installed, those 


After landing on an improvised snow-covered runway packed hard by 
tractor, the crew unloaded its cargo and made a round-trip to Fairbanks to 


The whole town of 150 Eskimos, their hair and eyebrows caked with ice 
from the cold, turned out to welcome the visitors. 
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ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA 


Domestic consumption of electricity in 
the Province of New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, has been reduced 20 percent, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade journal. The 
city of Melbourne, in addition, has lim- 
ited the lighting of streets, shops, and 
buildings. In Adelaide, restrictions have 
been assumed voluntarily by the in- 
habitants. 

A fire damaged an electrical-machin- 
ery manufacturing plant, in Waterloo, 
New South Wales, to the extent of £70,000. 

An expansion of the facilities of the 
East Perth power company is being con- 
sidered by the Western Australia Gov- 
ernment. The plans, reportedly, call for 
the addition of two 25,000-kilovolt-am- 
pere sets such as the one added in 1938. 
Some investigation also is being made as 
to the possibility of establishing a cen- 
tral power station in the southwest. 


EFFORTS TO RELIEVE POWER SHORTAGES IN 
BOLiviA 


Many improvements are being madc to 
relieve power shortages in various sec- 
tions of Bolivia. 

The town of Riberalta has allocated 
1,000,000 bolivianos for the acquisition 
and installation of electric service. 

Negotiations are being made by the 
administrative council of the Electric 
Service Cooperative of La Paz for the 
purchase of sites for hydroelectric plants. 

A combination of heavy rainfall and 
deteriorated conduits and power plants 
left the town of Sorata without water or 
electricity during the last week of Jan- 
uary. 





BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURE OF DIESEL- 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Two 150-horsepower Diesel-electric 
motors of Brazilian manufacture were 
installed in a locomotive recently by the 
Central do Brazil Railroad, for test pur- 
poses. As they proved satisfactory, the 
Minister of Navy of Brazil ordered two 
series of eight motors for submarine 
chasers. The first group already has 
been delivered and the second is almost 
completed. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF COOKING UNITS 
SCHEDULED 


Canada is scheduled to produce more 
than 70,000 new cooking units within the 
next 12 months, according to a Dominion 
trade journal. Allocations for the vari- 
ous types will be as follows: 9,600 electric 
rangettes; 13,000 electric ranges; and 
50,000 electric cooking plates. Essential 
certificates will no longer be required for 
individual purchases. 

It was necessary to resume production 
of these items for people who could use 
no other kind of stove. None had been 
made since August 1942 and stocks were 
depleted. 


ELECTRIC CURRENT FURTHER RESTRICTED IN 
EIRE 


Eire further restricted the use of elec- 
trical current on April 1 because of dry 
weather conditions and severe shortages 
of coal. Reductions were based on 1941 
consumption, according to the foreign 
press. Current used for cooking was cut 
15 percent; motive power, 10 percent; 
traction, 3312 percent; and electricity for 
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all other purposes (except for public 
lighting), 50 percent. Anyone not com- 
plying with this order will have his power 
supply disconnected. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION RESTRICTED In 
PaRIS, FRANCE 


Severe restrictions have been placed on 
the use of electricity in Paris, France, 
according to a foreign trade journal. 
Domestic consumption is cut off between 
8:30 a. m. and 11:30 a. m. and between 
2p.m.and6p.m. Industries were not 
supplied with any electricity on March 
18, March 19, and March 20. 


APPLIANCES RELEASED TO “HARDSHIP CasEs” 
IN FRENCH MoROcCO 


About 12 months ago, the French 
Moroccan Government prohibited the 
sale of electrical appliances, to help re- 
duce power consumption. While an 
acute electrical shortage still exists, it 
has become necessary to release some of 
these items to persons in ill health, refu- 
gees, and newly married couples. Eligj- 
bles desiring to purchase appliances 
using less than 300 kilowatts may obtain 
a certificate from the municipal govern- 
ment and for any item over this number 
of kilowatts, special permission must be 
obtained from the official government. 


COMPLETION OF SOUTH AFRICAN POWER 
STATION PLANNED 


Plans are being made to finish the 
Table Bay power station of Cape Town, 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
foreign press. The first section was 
started in 1935 and finished in 1939. 

With the final addition of two 40,000- 
kilowatt turbo-alternators, the total 
generating capacity of the plant will be 
200,000 kilowatts. The plant is esti- 
mated to cost £3,350,000 when completed; 
£1,850,000 of this was supplied in 1935. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. S. S. R. 


A well-known automobile plant in 
Gorki, in the Soviet Union, produces, in 
addition to automobiles, castings for war 
plants and spare parts for electric-power 
stations. It also produced spare tractor 
parts valued at 1,000,000 rubles during 
January and February. 

The first section of the central heat 
and power station being erected for the 
Chelyabinsk metallurgical plant in the 
U.S. S. R. has been completed, even to 
the installation of a 25,000-kilowatt tur- 
bine and boiler. When the plant is 
finished, the daily production of the 
power station will be increased by an ad- 
ditional 3,500,000 kw.-hr. 

Greater efficiency has been attained in 
the Soviet Union by establishing ma- 
chine-tool shops in conjunction with ar- 
mament factories. The purpose of these 
shops is to produce machinery needed by 
the plant and to maintain equipment 
already in use. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE CROP 


During March and April, some of the 
largest coffee crops in Colombia begin 
coming to the market. These are the 
“principal” crops from ‘the Quindio sec- 
tion of the Department of Caldas and the 
Departments of Tolima, Cundinamarca, 
Valle, Norte de Santander, Cauca and 
Huila, and the secondary “mitaca” or 
“atraviesa” crops from the northern sec- 
tion of the Department of Caldas and 
from the Department of Antioquia. 

Movement of these crops was some- 
what slow during the early part of March 
put began to increase toward the close, 
and was expected to reach volume pro- 
portions during April. 

Estimates place the combined princi- 
pal and mitaca crops of both regions of 
the Department of Caldas at approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 sacks of 60 kilograms 
each and those of the Department of 
Antioquia at approximately 800,000 sacks. 

Stocks of coffee on hand in the prin- 
cipal exporting ports of Colombia on 
March 16, 1944, totaled 639,543 sacks, a 
slight decline as contrasted with 653,901 
sacks on February 28, 1943. Reflecting 
the lag in shipping from Barranquilla, 
stocks on hand at that port on the two 
foregoing dates, were 450,609 and 451,658 
sacks, respectively. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE MARKET 

Coffee deliveries at the port of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, during March 1944 to- 
taled 700 quintals of 101.4 pounds each, 
an improvement over the preceding 
month when receipts totaled only 450 
quintals. 

Exports of coffee in the first 3 months 
of 1944, while below the corresponding 
period of 1943, were above average. 

The price of coffee on the Ecuadoran 
market declined in March because of the 
lack of strong demand from foreign mar- 
kets and the quality of the coffee offered. 

March wholesale quotations on first- 
grade coffee suitable for export, com- 
pared with quotations for the corre- 
sponding month of 1943, were as follows: 





Quotation March 1943) March 1944 
Average | $0. O78 $0. 053 
Maximum OS2 . 036 
Minimum | O74 -- O49 





1U. 8, currency. 


Quotations for Ecuadoran coffee on the 
United States market in March were 
from 9 to 914 cents per pound c. i. f. New 
York, while in February similar grades 
of coffee were quoted at 10 cents per 
pound c. i. f. New York. 


Dairy Products 


SoutH AFRICAN BUTTER AND CHEESE 
PRODUCTION 


In February 1944, creameries in the 


Union of South Africa produced 5,166,838 
pounds of creamery butter and 210 pounds 
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of butter substitutes, or a total of 5,167,- 
048 pounds. This was an increase of 
465,963 pounds, or 9 percent, over the 
corresponding month in 1943. 

Butter stocks in creameries in the 
Union of South Africa at the end of 
February 1944 totaled 2,818,208 pounds 
of creamery butter and 120 pounds of 
Union farm butter. In addition, there 
were also 975,026 pounds of butter from 
neighboring territories and 314,201 
pounds from overseas. 

Cheese production in the Union in 
February 1944 totaled 155,933 pounds, a 
decrease of 178,410, or 33 percent, as 
against February 1943 production. 

Cheese stocks at the end of February 
1944 totaled 3,689,519 pounds, a gain of 
260,686 pounds, or 7 percent, as com- 
pared with stocks on the corresponding 
date in 1943. 


. Fruits and Nuts 


APPLE Crop, NEw BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


The approximate value of the 1943 
apply crop in New Brunswick, Canada, is 
placed at $475,000, an increase of 83 per- 
cent as compared with $258,300 in 1942, 
while the volume of 110,000 barrels in 
1943 showed a gain of approximately 33 
percent over the 82,000 barrels produced 
in 1942. 

Approximately 32,000 barrels of apples 
(boxes and crates included) were shipped 
out of the Province, and the remaining 
78,000 barrels were marketed within the 
Province. 

Of the 32,000 barrels of apples 
shipped out of New Brunswick in 1943, 
all went to the Province of Quebec, ex- 
cept three carloads to Prince Edward 
Island. 


Coconut Propuction, Bay ISLANDS, 
HONDURAS 


Coconut production in the Bay Islands 
off the north coast of Honduras reached 
a new highin 1943. The nuts are shipped 
fresh or converted into copra, the pro- 
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portion depending upon the relative 
prices offered for the two products. 

During the first part of 1943 there was 
an ever-increasing demand for copra, 
both for the domestic soap and shorten- 
ing industries and for export. As a con- 
sequence, the price of copra rose steadily, 
which in turn increased the prices paid 
for fresh coconuts to be used in the United 
States candy industry. 

In October, which is the beginning of 
the rainy season in Honduras, when 
copra cannot be produced, the United 
States import regulations were revised to 
permit the importation of coconuts for 
fresh market sale, rather than for des- 
sication only, as previously. This action, 
together with the Christmas-season de- 
mand for fresh nuts, made possible the 
shipment of more than 5,000,000 coco- 
nuts, at unprecedented prices, during the 
last quarter of 1943. This shipment 
brought the total of nuts shipped in 1943 
to 7,277,048. “While the abnormally high 
prices dropped after the holiday boom, 
prices for both coconut and copra appear 
to have leveled off at a better-than-aver- 
age figure, and Bay Islanders are locking 
forward to another prosperous year in 
1944. 


Grain and Products 


CONTINUED SALE OF OLD WHEAT FOR FUEL 
AUTHORIZED IN ARGENTINA 


Of the 2,000,000 tons of wheat offered 
for sale as fuel in Argentina in 1943, a 
sizable quantity remains on hand, and 
the Government has authorized that the 
sale of old wheat be continued until July 
1944, the Argentine press reports. 

Large public-utility concerns within 
the radius of Buenos Aires are the prin- 
cipal consumers of wheat as fuel; they 
use approximately 100,000 tons monthly. 


Meats and Products 
CANADIAN BEEF SITUATION 


Cattle numbers on Canadian farms 
are at their highest level since World 
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Brazilian Steel Industry Turns Out 45-Pound Rails 


A new milestone in Brazil’s war-accelerated industrial development has 
been reached with the manufacture of steel rails, says a statement by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

According to reports from Brazil, 45-pound rails now are being produced 
for use on Brazilian railways. The rails are being made at the plant of the 
Companhia Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira at Monlevade, near the river Piraci- 


However, for heavier rails in excess of 65 pounds, Brazil will depend on the 
new Volta Redonda steel plant, now under construction. 

Production of light steel rails at Monlevade was encouraged by President 
Getulio Vargas and by the Minister of Transportation and Public Works as 
a means of obtaining rails for the 310-mile railroad line being built to con- 
nect the railways of the southern and northeastern sections of Brazil. 

The Companhia Siderurgica Belgo-Mineira, founded in 1921 with a capital 
of approximately $9,000,000, began operations at Sabara and later at Monle- 
vade. The first blast furnace at Monlevade went into operation in 1937. 

Belgo-Mineira’s importance can be seen from the fact that in 1939, with 
seven companies operating in this field, its steel-ingot capacity of 85,000 
tons was 60 percent of Brazil’s total ingot capacity of 141,000 tons. 

With Belgo-Mineira’s Monlevade plant entering production, steel-ingot 
production in Brazil mounted to 114,000 tons in 1939, 141,000 tons in 1940, 
and 155,000 tons in 1941. The Volta Redonda plant is expected to have initial 
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War I. On December 1, 1943, the es- 
timated number was 9,506200, an in- 
crease of 7.6 percent over 1942 and 15.1 
percent over December 1, 1941. The 1943 
increase of 672,000 head over the preced- 
ing year was in cattle other than milk 
cows. Ontario is the only Province in 
Canada that did not increase its cattle 
population in 1943. 

During the year ended December 1, 
1943, inspected slaughtering of cattle and 
ealves numbered 1,609,206 and unin- 
spected slaughterings totaled approxi- 
mately 1,400,000: exports totaled 63,187. 

Inspected slaughterings of cattle were 
exceptionally high in the first quarter of 
1944, totaling 286,000 head compared 
with 200,000 in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Because of an excessive accumulation 
of beef and other meats in storage and 
temporary shipping difficulties, the Gov- 
ernment suspended meat rationing on 
February 29. Trade surveys indicate, 
however, that the suspension has not ma- 
terially affected consumer purchasing. 
Unless a situation of unequal distribu- 
tion of meat supplies between cities and 
other areas again occurs, it is unlikely 
that rationing will be resumed. 

Beef purchases for shipment to the 
United Kingdom have been on a larger 
scale since March 1, and export clear- 
ances have improved. On April 12 ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pounds of beef 
had been shipped or were en route to 
ports. Up to this date nearly all of the 
Meat Board purchases have been of low- 
quality beef since the better grades have 
not approached the floor levels near 
which the Board must market its pur- 
chases. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
working on plans to enable the shipment 
to Great Britain of the best quality 
rather than the poorest quality of Can- 
ada’s beef production. 

Stocks of beef in cold storage have 
been exceptionally high for several 
months, the total on March 1 being 40,- 
000,000 and on April 1, 35,100,000 pounds. 


Indies. 


to the United States. 


harvest. 
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With large supplies of pork and other 
meats, storage stocks have been very 
burdensome. The recent improvement 
in export clearances should help to re- 
lieve the situation. 


Poultry and Products 


Swiss PoULTRY AND EGG STOCKS 


Stocks of poultry in Switzerland, which 
amounted to approximately 5,500,000 be- 
fore the war, declined in 1943 to approxi- 
mately 3,700,000, according to the Axis 
press. This decline is attributed to lack 
of poultry feed. 

Imports of eggs, which formerly pro- 
vided one-third of the country’s require- 
ments, are now reported to be small. Re- 
tailers are authorized to sell egg powder 
instead of shell eggs in the proportion of 
50 grams to three shell eggs. 


Sugar and Products 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


In the period July 1943 to March 1944 
Colombia completed a second year dur- 
ing which almost no sugar was imported, 
and the national refineries were able to 
meet the internal needs of the country 
and to export small quantities of sugar. 

Production of refined sugar in Colom- 
bia in the calendar year 1943 amounted 
to 74,197 short tons. During February 
and March of 1944, production rose to 
unprecedented levels and producing dur- 
ing the first quarter totaled about 23,800 
tons. 

The local consumption of nationally 
refined sugar increased substantially 
during 1943. A new high in consumption 
was reached in March 1944, with an esti- 
mated sale of 8,182 tons, or about 1,650 
tons above the 1943 monthly average. 
The Compania Distribuidora de Azucares 
announced a substantial price increase 
effective March 1, but the proposed in- 
crease was nullified by the action of the 
price-control board. 

Since the latter part of 1942 no sub- 


Mexico Expected to Attain 12,000-Ton 
Guayule-Rubber Output 


Mexico’s production of guayule rubber is expected to attain soon an annual 
rate of 12,000 tons, double the 1940 production rate, according to the Economic 
Review of the Bank of Mexico. In 1943, reports the Bank’s review, production 
of guayule in Mexico totaled 8,000 tons. 

Mexico’s increasing output of guayule is a considerable source of natural 
rubber for the United States in mixing with synthetic rubber. The scrubby 
little shrub from which guayule rubber is extracted grows wild in the arid 
plains of central Mexico and was a consistent source of rubber long before 
the United States was cut off from its supplies in Malaya and the Netherlands $ 


At Cuatro Cienegas, a small village in the guayule region, a new processing 
mill has been established to expedite the rising output of guayule for export 


In its wild state, guayule requires from 4 to 7 years before it is ready for 
However, experiments have been initiated by the United States 


Department of Agriculture with the hope of reducing the growing season to 
about 12 to 14 months, with the objective of increasing production of guayule 
for wartime needs. 

Altogether, according to press reports from Mexico, three new guayule- 
processing plants are being established, accounting for the anticipated 
doubling of the annual production rate over the 1940 total. 
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stantial quantities of refined sugar have 
been imported into Colombia. Smal] 
amounts of specialized varieties, such 
as powdered sugar, are imported. Also 
small amounts from Brazil and the 
United States are imported by the out- 
lying regions of Leticia and the San 
Andres and Providencia Islands. 

The Compania Distribuidora de Azy- 
cares, which controls the production ang 
distribution of practically the entire 
output of Colombian refined sugar js 
relying chiefly on a development of the 
internal market to absorb increases in 
production. However, some slight prog- 
ress has been made in locating export 
markets. During 1943 a small quantity 
of sugar was exported to Uruguay, the 
only purchaser. of Colombian refined 
sugar to date. 

It is the practice of the Compania to 
try to maintain a stock of sugar on hand 
equivalent to about 1 month’s consump- 
tion. The stock on hand on June 31, 
1943, was 20,100 tons of refined sugar, 
according to statistics of the Compafiia. 
On March 31, 1944, stocks on hand were 
estimated at 7,700 tons. 

Sugarcane is a year-round crop in the 
principal producing centers of Colombia, 
and production of cane is not affected 
to any extent by the demand for refined 
sugar, inasmuch as more than 70 percent 
of the cane crop is used in the making 
of panela. 


Vegetables and Products 


“SERVICES VEGETABLE PRODUCTION PROJ- 
ECT,”’ NEW ZEALAND 

The Services Vegetable Production 
project in New Zealand, which was estab- 
lished by the Government to supply the 
armed forces in the South Pacific, deliv- 
ered more than 11,000 long tons by the 
end of December 1943, according to the 
Minister of Agriculture of New Zealand. 
The total area now under cultivation is 
more than 5,000 acres, and the Minister 
stated that an estimated 36,000 tons of 
fresh vegetables would be produced in 
1943-44. As a result of weather con- 
ditions and other difficulties, however, 
actual production may not amount to 
more than 80 percent of the above-men- 
tioned quantity. 


Furs 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

According to published reports, Can- 
ada exported furs valued at $3,169,000 
during February 1944, compared with 
$2,049,000 in the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

In February 1944 Canada imported 
furs (chiefly raw), valued at $1,306,000, 
say published reports. In the cor- 
responding month of 1943, these imports 
had a value of $979,000. 


Glass 


and Products 


PURCHASE OF MANUFACTURING PLANT BY 
CUBAN COMPANY 

Vidrios, S. A., a new company formed 

in Habana, Cuba, for the manufacture 
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of bottles, has purchased a plant for- 
merly operated by the Tropical Beer Fac- 
tory, the foreign press reports. The 
plant had been closed for some time. 


PRODUCTION OF WINDOW Gass, U.S. 5S. R. 


In an effort to meet the State plan for 
trebled output of window glass in the 
U.S. S. R. in 1944, a number of factories 
which were evacuated in the early days 
of the war are being reconstructed and 
supplied with equipment. The first to 
be rebult, the large Konstantinovka 
factory in the Donets Basin, was sched- 
uled for production at full capacity in 
April 1944, states a Soviet report. 

Glass for Leningrad will come from 
the Chagodoshchensk factory near 
Vologda, the annual capacity of which is 
to be stepped up to 4,000,000 square 
meters. New glass factories are to be 
built, says the report, in Kemerovo, 
Sverdlovsk, Moscow, and Saratov, as well 
as in Uzbekistan and Tatar U.S.S. R. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Official reports show increased pro- 
duction of pig iron in Canada in Feb- 
ruary 1944, compared with output in the 
preceding month and in the correspond- 
ing month of 1943, but the February 
1944 output of ferro-alloys and of steel 
ingots and castings registered decreases. 

Pig-iron production is reported at 
138,240 net tons in February 1943, 132,128 
in January 1944, and 141,878 in February 
1944. Output of ferro-alloys amounted 
to 16,356 in February 1943, 16,495 in 
January 1944, and 14,720 in February 
1944. Steel ingots and castings totaled 
245,588 net tons in February 1943, 242,186 
in January 1944, and 229,852 in February 
1944. 


GERMANS DISMANTLE ITALIAN STEELWORKS 


The Germans have dismantled the 
largest North Italian steelworks, at 
Piombino, in Toscana Province, report 
the foreign press, and have sent the 
equipment to Germany. 


STEEL PropuctTion, U.S. S. R. 


Reporting on the rebuilding of the 
Stalin metallurgical plant at Stalino 
(Ukraine), which was completely de- 
molished by the Germans, the Soviet 
press says that the auxiliary departments 
were the first to be put in operation. 
After the steam boilers were rebuilt, gen- 
erators were attached, and with this 
power it was possible to restore the struc- 
tural steel department, which by Novem- 
ber 1943 had produced 350 tons of beams, 
trusses, and columns for the internal 
needs of the plant. Production in Jan- 
uary amounted to 200 tons of structural 
steel and in February to more than 325 
tons. 

The structural-steel department made 
Possible the rebuilding of the open- 
hearth department, and this department 
1S an improvement over the one that was 
destroyed. The branch that rolls prod- 
ucts out of waste is producing roofing 
Iron needed for plants that are being 
reestablished. Fire and Dinas bricks are 
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ready for shipment. 


the Howardii seedling. 
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Consider the Lilies of Bermuda’s Fields . . 


Bermuda’s lily industry has been making a steady uphill climb in the 
past few years, and the area planted.to lilies is now almost as large as it was 
immediately before the outbreak of war in 1939. 

The Bermuda Department of Agriculture’s survey of the lily fields for this 
year shows that 23.7 acres were planted as compared with 21.3 acres in 1943, 
16.2 in 1942, and 15 in 1941. In 1939 it was estimated that 24 acres of lilies 


It is certain, therefore, provided shipping is available, that the Colony’s 
only export business will be maintained this year when the lily bulbs are 


A highlight of the present growing season, and definitely an important 
milestone for the industry, is the fact that the Howardii seedling has been 
planted for the first time in more than half of the area under cultivation. 
This seems to indicate that Bermuda’s Easter Lily of the future will be from 


The Howardii is claimed to bloom eariier and last longer than any other 
lily seedling in the world. It has become famous almost overnight, although 
Howard Smith, its discoverer, spent many years in developing it. 

Before the war, Japan enjoyed 90 percent of the world’s lily market, with 
Bermuda taking a good part of the remaining 10 percent. However, there 
has been a huge demand for Bermuda’s lilies, in both the United States and 
Canada, since the outbreak of hostilities. 
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being made by the fire-brick department. 
The mechanical department is in opera- 
tion, as is the foundry, which has a 
cupola furnace and a furnace for the 
production of nonferrous-metal castings. 
As soon as the two blast furnaces are 
operating, which was expected to be in 
the spring of 1944, the plant will produce 
more than 1,000 tons of pig iron a day. 
The plant’s coal mine has been placed 
in readiness to supply fuel. 

At the Novo-Kramatorsk plant (Do- 
nets Basin) , the operation of a new open- 
hearth furnace marked the restoration 
of the first section of the plant at a new 
location. According to the report, a 
number of departments were rebuilt 
within 4 to 6 months, and the foundry 
for shaped castings was designed for the 
production of castings weighing up to 80 
tons. 

The first section of the Lutugino steel 
plant now in operation in Voroshilovgrad 
Oblast includes a foundry, mechanical 
shop, forging shop, and one cupola fur- 
nace. Known before the war for its out- 
put of rollers (for steel rolling mills) and 
ingots, this plant has produced the first 
300 tons of ingots for a plant in Stalin- 
grad and another in Moscow. 

The Kramatorsk nail factory is oper- 
ating again, and production is reported 
to be at the rate of 16 tons of nails a 
month. 

Iron shapes will be produced at the 
Novo-Tagil plant where the first section 
of a foundry includes two powerful cu- 
pola furnaces, a casting pit with bridge 
crane and drying plant, a storehouse for 
molds, a mechanical shop, and railway 
sidings. 

TRON-ORE PROSPECTING, U.S. S. R. 


Discovery of an iron-ore deposit in 
Dzhalal-Abad Oblast, Kirgizia, in the 
Soviet Union, is reported by the Soviet 
press, which says that prospecting in two 
districts indicates large resources of the 
ore. Advantages are offered by the loca- 
tion of the deposits near a railroad and 
a coal mine. 


Another deposit of iron ore found south 
of Eastern Fergana Basin, Kirgizia, near 
a deposit of coking coal, reportedly to 
be ready for production on an industrial 
scale, and a metallurgical plant is 
planned for this location. 

An iron-ore deposit prospected in 
Bashkiria is reported to be capable of 
supplying a large metallurgical plant. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
Boot AND SHOE MANUFACTURE, BRAZIL 


Brazilian manufacturers of boots and 
shoes have developed a capacity sufficient 
to meet not only local demands, but, re- 
portedly, they are now in a position to 
export these products to neighboring 
South American countries. Increased 
production of utility footwear for town 
and country wear is being urged by both 
industry and Government officials. 


Imports INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Boots and shoes of all kinds imported 
into British Guiana during 1943 were 
valued at $587,000, states a foreign trade 
journal. This represents an increase of 
157.5 percent over 1942 imports valued at 
$228,000. 


U. K. TO MANUFACTURE BETTER GRADE OF 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 


The Liverpool Association of School- 
masters has recommended to authorities 
in Great Britain that the present mini- 
mum standards of manufacture for chil- 
dren’s shoes be considerably raised. The 
Association pointed out that “utility” 
standards now in effect are far too low, 
and serious consequences may result. It 
is hoped that in the future efforts will 
be made to divert to this branch of the 
footwear industry better materials so 
that production of a satisfactory grade 
of children’s shoes can be maintained. 
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Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During 1943, Argentina exported hides 
and skins valued at 180,066,000 pesos, 
states a foreign trade journal. This 
represents an increase of 6 percent over 
exports in 1942 valued at 169,903,000 
pesos. 


Use OF SUBSTITUTE LEATHERS IN SPAIN 


In the absence of sufficient supplies of 


cattle hides, both domestic and imported, 
Spanish tanners have turned to sheep- 
skins and goatskins to make up their re- 
quirements. Skins of buck goats are 
being used to manufacture a poor imita- 
tion of sole leather, and tanners have 
been using “badanas” (pickled sheep- 
skins) and turning out “palmillas,” or 
inner soles, in an attempt to provide an 
ersatz for the cattle leathers which are 
lacking. 

Normally Spain slaughters 656,000 cat- 
tle per year, of which 60 percent are full- 
grown and 40 percent are young cattle or 
calves. The total weight of these skins 
has been estimated at 13,132,020 pounds. 
On the other hand, skins obtained from 
slaughtered sheep and lambs number 
approximately 4,560,000, having an esti- 
mated weight of 11,985,600 pounds. 

During the period preceding the civil 
war not all these sheepskins were tanned 
in Spain, export trade with Central Euro- 
pean countries having absorbed a sub- 
stantial share. However, since the dis- 
ruption of Spain’s overseas sources of 
raw cattle hides and the resultant local 
clamor for skins to replace those in such 
short supply, much of this export trade 
has been discontinued. 


Tanning Materials 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Approximately 9 percent more que- 
bracho extract was exported from Argen- 
tina during 1943 than in 1942, states a 
foreign trade publication. Exports in 
1943 were valued at 39,919,000 pesos as 
compared with 36,462,000 pesos in 1942. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOD SUITABLE FOR MATCH 
SPLINTS 


Experiments to find an Australian 
wood suitable for match splints have been 
conducted by the Forest Products Divi- 
sion of the Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, a European lumber 
journal reports. 

From the peeling standpoint, both 
mountain ash and silver wattle have been 
found suitable. Supplies of mountain ash 
are more readily available, however, and 
trials indicated that a satisfactory match 
could be made from this species. Local 
manufacturers have shown interest in 
developments. 


SWEDEN'S 1943 TIMBER SALES 


Sweden’s timber export sales in 1943 
continued to reflect the downward trend 
of recent years, according to an annual 
lumber trade review appearing in the 
Swedish press. 

Exporters had expected a more difficult 
selling situation than in 1942, and the 
record for 1943 shows even smaller ex- 
ports than trade agreements for the year 
had indicated. Exports of sawn and 
planed wood, including boxboards, 
amounted to only approximately 210,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board feet) 
in 1943, a substantial reduction from 
1942, when sales totaled 350,000 stand- 
ards. The 1942 figure was, however, only 
43 percent of the 1939 exports. In 1941 
sales amounted to 475,000 standards, and 
in 1940 to about 490,000 standards. 

German purchases of Swedish wood in 
1943 amounted to a total of 55,000,000 
crowns, equal to approximately 145,000 
standards. About 17,000,000 crowns re- 
main from the total quota of 72,000,000 
for the year. 

Netherland importers purchased only 
small quantities of Swedish wood in 
1943—about 10,000 standards—compared 
with 25,000 in 1942, and 75,000 in 1941. 
Sales to Belgium amounted to 2,500 
standards, whereas in 1942 they totaled 
5,000, and in 1941, 10,000 standards. 

Spain took approximately 2,500 stand- 
ards in 1943, and Italy, Portugal, and 
Switzerland together bought about 3,000 
standards. 

Considerable activity was shown in the 
domestic market at the end of 1942 and 
during the early part of 1943, but trade 
has been dull since, it is said. 


U. K..’s TIMBER SHIPMENTS 


Pitwood supplies have moved forward 
steadily in the United Kingdom to meet 
the continuing demand from the South 
Wales mines, says a British trade jour- 
nal. 

Shipments are expected to increase 
with the longer daylight hours, but some 
delays will occur, as war needs require 
additional shipping facilities. 

A steady demand continues for mis- 
cellaneous timber, but supplies are being 
reserved for the most essential needs; 
only priority orders for heavy timber can 
be filled. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZILIAN FacTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A plant which will produce airplane 
motors and tractors for military use is 
being constructed near Rio de Janiero by 
the Brazilian Government, according to 
the foreign press. Any surplus produc- 
tion of tractors will be distributed for 
agricultural and industrial needs. 


MANUFACTURE OF THRESHING MACHINES, 
COLOMBIA 


A firm in Colombia has started the 
manufacture of low-priced threshing 
machines. The first of the series were 
placed on the market recently. 


More FARM MACHINERY AVAILABLE, 
PALESTINE 


Reportedly 48 tractors, 40 plows, and 
33 combines were released in Palestine in 
March, and it was expected that addi- 
tional tractors would be made available 
in April. 


PropucTion, U.S. S. R. 


Machinery-building plants in the 
Soviet Union increased their output by 
one-third in 1943 compared with 1942. 
Among the various kinds of machinery 
produced were blast furnaces, coKe-oven 
batteries, boilers, turbines, hoisting ma- 
chinery, and special cranes. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


LACTOSE EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Lactose will be exported from Argen- 
tina in the future only when the Ministry 
of Agriculture is satisfied that stocks in 
the country are adequate to meet local 
requirements for at least a year, Says a 
European trade journal. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during February 1944 were valued 
at $608,000, compared with $501,000 in 
the corresponding month of 1943, states 
the Dominion press. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Nonmetallic minerals produced in Can- 
ada in January 1944, compared with Jan- 
uary 1943 (figures in parentheses), in- 
cluded 43,000 tons of gypsum (27,000 
tons), 1,640 tons of feldspar (1,292 tons), 
25,025 tons of commercial salt (23,613 
tons), 176,000 barrels of cement (294,000 
barrels) , 74,486 tons of lime (70,754 tons) 
and clay products valued at $359,000 
($357,000). 


PENICILLIN SHIPMENTS ARRIVE IN INDIA 


Penicillin, valued at £875,000, recently 
arrived at Calcutta, India, for dispatch 
to the Burma and China fronts, says 
the British trade press. 

NEW ZEALAND’S 1943 ImMpoRTS 


New Zealand’s imports of medicinal 
preparations and drugs during the first 
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11 months of 1943 were valued at £NZ- 
432,712, compared with NZ330,056 dur- 
jing the corresponding period of 1942. 
This figure represents an increase of 
almost one-third. 


OVEREXPANSION IN SWITZERLAND’S PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


Switzerland’s pharmaceutical indus- 
try is said to be suffering the effects 
of overexpansion, because some firms 
whose normal production has been dis- 
turbed by the war have entered this 
field. A number of these firms have 
begun the manufacture of goods simi- 
lar to previously imported proprietary 
prands and hope not only to hold. the 
domestic market after the war but also 
to export to neighboring countries. 


LIVER OIL FROM STONEBASS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Liver oil from stonebass caught in 
South African waters is from 10 to 20 
times as rich in vitamin A as any fish- 
liver oi] now on the market, claims the 
British trade press. Tests were made 
by scientists from the South African 
Fisheries Division in collaboration with 
the Chemistry Faculty of Capetown Uni- 
versity. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, MEXICO 


Three air-conditioned theaters, each, 


to cost $150,000, are under construction 
in Ciudad Jaurez, Mexico. Two of the 
three will have a combined seating ca- 
pacity of 3,800. 

The construction of a fourth air-con- 
ditioned theater at a cost of $250,000 is 
planned; it will have 4.000 seats. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Waxes 


PRODUCTION IN HONDURAS 


The production of resin and turpentine 
was started on a small scale in Honduras 
in 1943. Since the country possesses 
large pine resources, the industry may be- 
come important. 

Liquidambar has been the principal 
nonlumber forest product in the past. 


PRODUCTION OF BAISAKI LAC IN INDIA 


Preliminary estimates place India’s 
1944 Baisaki lac crop at 719,250 maunds 
(1 maund= 82.28 pounds) , according to a 
report of the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 
The yield in 1943 was only 372,000 
maunds. 

Weather conditions in general have 
been favorable. If sufficient rainfall is 
received during the remainder of the 
season, the quality of the crop will be im- 
proved and the amount increased to some 
extent. However, if excessive heat or 
drought should occur, preliminary esti- 
mates may have to be revised. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Compared with Canada’s peak output 
of copper in 1940 of 655,593,441 pounds 
valued at $65,773,061, the 1943 produc- 
tion totaled 578,981,467 pounds worth 
$67,621,783, states an official preliminary 
report. 

A noteworthy development in 1943 was 
the uncovering of a complex ore body 
containing gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc, in one of the oldest mining sections 
of Canada, on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence River in Quebec. A combina- 
tion of geological and geophysical 
methods were employed in the discovery. 

Canadian production of magnesium, in 
powdered form, totaled 7,149,525 pounds 
valued at $2,166,370 in 1943, representing 
a tremendous increase from the 808,718 
pounds worth $355,826 in 1942 and the 
10,905 pounds having a value of $2,944 in 
1941. Commercial production of mag- 
nesium was resumed in Canada in 1941 
for the first time since 1918. 

Canadian output of gold and silver in 
January 1944 is reported at 2,578,000 
ounces, compared with 2,630,000 in De- 
cember 1943 and 3,345,000 in January 
1943. The output of silver totaled 1,025,- 
000 ounces in January 1944, 1,251,000 in 
the preceding month, and 1,606,000 in 
January 1943. 

Canadian production of mercury in- 
creased from 153,830 pounds ($369,317) 
in 1940 to 536,304 pounds ($1,335,697) in 
1941, 1,035,914 ($2,943,807) in 1942, and 
1,709,000 pounds ($4,609,835) in 1943, ac- 
cording to an official preliminary report. 

The cinnabar-bearing deposit respon- 
sible for this improvement in the Cana- 
dian mercury situation was discovered in 
1937 at Pinchi Lake, which is approxi- 
mately 40 miles north of Vanderhoof 
Station, British Columbia, on the Cana- 
dian National Railway. Present produc- 
tion is reported to exceed the country’s 
needs. 

Zinc ore produced in Canada is re- 
ported in an Official preliminary report 
at 608,568,434 pounds, valued at $24,- 
342,738 in 1943, compared with 580,257,373 
pounds ($19,792,579) in 1942 and 512,- 
381,636 ($17,477,337) in 1941. More than 
half the Canadian output is from British 
Columbia, and the Sullivan mine at Kim- 
berley is the chief source. 

Exports of zinc from Canada totaled 
485,471,000 pounds ($16,516,365) in 1943 
and 463,631,700 ($15,056,461) in 1942. 

In the electrolytic refining of zinc, cad- 
mium is produced. The Canadian output 
of cadmium in 1943 amounted to 776,442 
pounds, valued at $892,908, representing 
a considerable decrease from the 1,148,- 
963 pounds ($1,355,776) reported in 1942 
and 1,251,291 pounds ($1,469,016) in 1941. 
Cadmium exports decreased from the 
800,710 pounds valued at $855,618 in 1942 
to 572,215 pounds, worth $628,379 in 1943. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN MACEDONIA 


The mining of metallic ores, including 
chrome, lead, zinc, and molybdenum, has 
been greatly developed in Macedonia, 
says a foreign trade journal. Some 
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Wool-research workers in one 
of the great wool-growing coun- 
tries have been persisting and 
progressing in their work, despite 
inconveniences of a world at war. 

They have found that wool can 
be prevented from scratching or 
irritating even the most sensitive 
skin, by merely treating it with 
the juice of the pawpaw, says the 
foreign press. 

Another development, report- 
edly, is a process for making an 
unshrinkable, superfine woolen 
fabric with a silken sheen. It is 
claimed that this is suitable for 
evening dresses or very fine under- 
wear. 
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14,000 persons, about one-tenth the pop- 
ulation of Macedonia, are said to be 
engaged in mining. The Macedonian 
output of molybdenum, employing some 
9,000 men, is claimed to be the highest 
in Europe and the fourth highest in the 
world. 


MAKING OF NEW SPANISH COINS 


New coins authorized by the Spanish 
Government on March 18, 1944, will be 
made of an alloy of 90 percent copper 
and 10 percent aluminum. The coins 
will be in three denominations—2.50, 
1.00, and 0.50 pesetas. On one side of 
the coin will appear the Spanish coat of 
arms and “Espana-—1944,” and the de- 
nomination of the coin will be shown on 
the other side. 


PRODUCTION OF METALS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Copper and tungsten are being worked 
on an economic basis in Namaqualand, 
Natal, and the South African Govern- 
ment is contemplating further exploita- 
tion, a foreign trade journal reports. In- 
vestigations are under way in the 
Potguterust district, in the hope of find- 
ing molybdenum in paying quantities. 
When prospects are favorable, the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to give financial and 
technical assistance. to producers of 
tungsten and other strategic minerals. 


MANGANESE Deposits, U.S.S. R. 


Two manganese deposits, Karabulak 
and Karatass, were discovered recently 
in the Dzhezkazgan raion of the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet press reports. The 
high-quality lump ore is free from harm- 
ful mixtures. 

A new manganese deposit on the banks 
of the Dzhezda River is being worked 
and the ore is shipped to the Magnito- 
gorsk plant, states the report. Reserves 
of this deposit are estimated to be suf- 
ficient to last decades. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADA, AN IMPORTANT PRODUCER OF 
ASBESTOS 


Canada’s production of asbestos in 
1943, says an official preliminary report, 
was 427,141 tons valued at $21,738,686, 
compared with 439,459 tons ($22,663,283) 
in 1942, 477,846 ($21,468,840) in 1941, and 
346,805 ($15,619,865) in 1940. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF MICA 


Mica production in Canada increased 
in value to $539,595 (preliminary figure) 
in 1943, from $383,567 in 1942, $335,288 in 
1941, and $237,145 in 1940. 

Until the last 2 years, most of Cana- 
dian production was of the phlogopite 
variety for which the demand increased 
after the curtailment of mica exports 
from Madagascar. Exports from Canada 
are in the form of block mica, knife- 
trimmed, splittings, and ground mica. 

Following an important discovery in 
1941 of muscovite mica in Nipissing, On- 
tario, rapid development is reported of a 
mica-trimming shop, in North Bay, for 
the preparation of the product for 
market. 


PROSPECTING, U. S. S. R. 


Building materials from domestic 
sources are being sought in the Soviet 
Union. According to the Soviet press, 
deposits of Dzegvin limestone, Grmagel 
clays, Khudon alabaster, and quartz 
sands have been exploited in Gruzia. 
About 20 deposits of marble were re- 
ported among the 5,000 deposits of build- 
ing materials prospected. 

Operations are to begin soon at a 
cement plant near Issyk-Kul Lake, states 
the report. 


valued at $230,000. 


and the finest variety in existence. 
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Brazil Making Quinine at Home for First Time 


Brazil has begun manufacture for the first time of quinine (which it for- 
merly imported chiefiy from the Far East), says a statement by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The first tablets of quinine made in Brazil recently were presented to Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas at the Government Palace by the directors of the 
Brazilian Quinine Co. of Sao Paulo. In 1940 Brazil’s imports of quinine were 
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Cultivation of cinchona, from which quinine is obtained, begun in Brazil 
in 1938, when the United States Department of Agriculture presented Brazil {4 
with 1,000 seedings of the Cinchona Ledgeriana, imported from the Far East , 
Some of the seedlings perished after « 
arriving in Rio de Janeiro, but others, delivered to the Agronomical Institute 
of Campinas, in the State of Sao Paulo, developed well. 7 
Government of the State of Sao Paulo appropriated funds to finance initial {¢ 
operations in connection with acclimatizing first-grade quinine. ‘ 
In 1939 a United States botanist presented Brazil with 1,000 seeds of « 
another variety of cinchona—Cinchona calisaya—and nurseries were estab- 4 
lished in Tijuca in the Federal District and in the national park of Itatiaia— {4 
the former being a private undertaking and the latter a Federal Government , 
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Actually cinchona was once grown in Brazil in the nineteenth century, but 
It arose out of the deep interest taken by 
Emperor Dom Pedro II in the plant. 
more than 20,000 quinine trees were begun at Terezopolis in the vicinity of 


Cinchona calisaya plantations with 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


CANADIAN FLAXSEED CROP 


At the end of the first week in April, 
1,070,000 bushes of flaxseed were in 
farmers’ hands available for marketing 
in the Prairie Provinces, Canada, ac- 
cording to estimates of the North-West 
Line Elevators Association. Estimates 
of the Canadian Wheat Board are some- 
what lower. 


INCREASED PEANUT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Production of peanuts in Cuba in 1943 
increased to such an extent that after 
the crop is crushed there will be small 
if any need to impart vegetable oils in 
1944. 


FURTHER Fat SHORTAGE IN GERMANY 
INDICATED 


Tobacco seeds are reported by the Nazi 
press to be an adequate source of vege- 
table oil suitable for both general indus- 
trial uses and in the preparation of food. 
The plant used is a coarse strain of 
Russian tobacco, and plans are said to 
be under way to increase its cultivation. 

No previous mention of tobacco as an 
oilseed has been noted, and the item may 
indicate a further fat shortage in Ger- 
many. 

Oilseed crops can be grown well when 
planted with certain other crops, accord- 
ing to the Nazi press. Sunflowers grow 
with potatoes, poppies with turnips, and 
oilseed pumpkins with corn. The yield 
of poppy seed, when grown with turnips, 
is said to be 20 kilograms per hectare. 


CASTOR-BEAN PRICES AND CONSUMPTION, 
INDIA 


Castor beans in Bombay, India, sold 
for $4.74 per hundredweight at the be- 
ginning. of January and declined by 
about 30 cents per hundredweight early 
in February, rising to $4.58 toward the 
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end of the month. By the end of the 
quarter, castor-beans were selling for 
$4.80. Domestic consumption for the pe. 
riod was estimated at 1,200 tons, and an 
appreciable amount was bought by the 
British Ministry of Foods. Some 1,200 
tons, exclusive of the amount sold and 
awaiting shipment, were on hand in Bom. 
bay at the end of the quarter. 

Castor oil was quoted during the first 
part of the quarter at $3.60 per maund, 
dropped to $2.78 early in March, and rose 
to $3.30 by the end of the quarter. 


InpIA’S LINSEED MARKET 


The Bombay, India, linseed market was 
quiet during the quarter ended March 31, 
1944, owing to export restrictions and low 
domestic consumption. Linseed (small) 
spot prices ranged from $3.30 to $3.60, 
with linseed (bold) slightly higher. 
Stocks of linseed on hand at Bombay on 
March 31, excluding those sold and 
awaiting shipment, were estimated at 
8,000 tons. 

Linseed-oil prices ranged from $2.51 to 
$3.34 because of the spasmodic character 
of domestic consumption. 


PRICES FLUCTUATE IN PEANUT MARKET, 
INDIA 


Prices in the peanut market in Bom- 
bay, India, fluctuated widely during the 
first quarter of 1944. Peanuts (bold) spot 
prices were quoted at $4.48 per hundred- 
weight at the beginning of the quarter, 
and stayed around $4.35 during January. 
Toward the end of February the price 
began to rise, reaching $4.95 in the early 
part of March. A stabilization price of 
$4.80 was finally agreed upon, and sales 
were limited to crushers and exporters. 
As a result, quotations dropped to $4.73 
by the middle of March. 

Peanut arrivals at Bombay were 50 
percent lower than they were in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 
Difficulty in obtaining railway cars for 
transport from the interior, and restric- 
tion of exports to the United Kingdom 
were believed to be important factors 
responsible for this decrease. 

Peanut oil, which was quoted at $2.91 
per Bombay maund (of 28 pounds) early 
in January declined to $2.55 by the sec- 
ond week in February and stood at $2.81 
toward the end of March. 

It has been estimated that 45,000 long 
tons of peanuts were consumed locally 
during the first quarter, and that con- 
sumption would have been even higher 
if transportation facilities from the in- 
terior had been available. Substantial 
purchases were made by the British Min- 
istry of Foods, and approximately 15,000 
tons (excluding stocks sold and awaiting 
shipment) were believed to be on hand at 
Bombay as of March 31, 1944. 

Scarcity of stocks in May or June was 
anticipated. 


SESAME-SEED ExporTs FROM NICARAGUA 


During the first 3 months of 1944 some 
2,473,012 pounds of sesame seed, more 
than one-third of the 1943-44 crop, was 
exported from Nicaragua. Cleaning the 
seeds for export has been very difficult 
because sufficient machinery parts for re- 
pair work are not available. 
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PALESTINE’S OLIVE Crop 


Harvesting and pressing of the olive 
crop in Palestine is nearly completed. 
The yield is estimated at 12,000 tons of 


oil. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of paper and cardboard into 
Argentina in 1943 were valued at 89,793,- 
000 pesos, a drop of almost 9 percent 
from 1942 imports valued at 98,422,000 
pesos, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


FIBER PRODUCTION FOR PAPER, CANADA 


A paper company in eastern Canada 
recently has installed a flax-straw de- 
corticating plant, and expects a daily 
production of 20 tons of 40-percent fiber 
from 60 tons of straw. 


SWEDISH FIRM PRODUCING NEW TYPE OF 
FIBERBOARD 


A new type of fiberboard has been pro- 
duced by A/B Kramfors in Sweden un- 
der a patented manufacturing process. 
The board, called “Kramfors Plattan,” 
attracted much attention at the annual 
forestry conference at Stockholm, par- 
ticular interest being displayed in its re- 
siliency. No heel marks were left when 
the board was stepped on. 

The boards vary in thickness from 3 to 
7 centimeters. 


REDUCED DEMAND FOR PAPER, SWITZERLAND 


In November 1943, for the first time 
since the beginning of the war, Swiss 
paper manufacturers experienced a re- 
duction in the demand for their prod- 
ucts. Wholesalers indicated a hesitancy 
toward the maintenance of large inven- 
tories, as a result of this decline in gen- 
eral consumption. 

Some compensation was found for de- 
creased business in office and accounting 
books in the increased wartime Govern- 
ment paper requirements. 

Newsprint quotas were raised during 
the period October-December 1943 from 
80 to 100 percent of basic contingents, 
with the warning, however, that because 
of uncertain coal supplies, an eventual 
drop in production must be expected. 


STRAW CONSUMED IN PAPER PRODUCTION 
(SCOTLAND) , U. K. 


Abundant supplies of straw in Scot- 
land have, somehow, failed to reach the 
paper-making centers of that country, 
says a foreign publication, and a short- 
age of this paper-making material has 
been reported by the industry. 

In general, paper makers regard 
stfaw as a wartime substitute for better 
paper-making materials, and the indus- 
try normally consumes less than 350,000 
tons, a small percentage of the United 
Kingdom’s total output. 

However, because of the lack of other 
raw materials, the demand for straw has 
increased, and farmers are now being 
urged to make available for immediate 
delivery to paper mills the supplies of 
wheat and oat straw lying on their farms. 
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U:Save America 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 





Petroleum and 
Products 


Bo.Livia UsIncG New DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


New drilling equipment installed at 
well No. 11 in the Bermejo region of 
Bolivia has been averaging a penetration 
of 20 meters daily, in contrast to 4 meters 
averaged by the old equipment, the South 
American press reports. New equip- 
ment at Sanandita is maintaining an 
average of 22 meters a day. 


ANHYDROUS-ALCOHOL DISTRIBUTION IN 
BRAZIL 


During 1943 distribution of anhydrous 
alcohol for mixture with imported gaso- 
line in Brazil decreased sharply in com- 
parison with 1942 and 1941. In 1943 
there were 30,789,022 liters distributed 
against 62,923,237 in 1942 and 74,467,263 
in 1941. 


GASOLINE PRIMING RATION FOR TRUCKS, 
EIRE 


Beginning April 1, 1944, a monthly 
gasoline priming allowance of 4 gallons 
was authorized for all trucks of more 
than 12 tons that are fitted with pro- 
ducer-gas plants. The priming allow- 
ance for all other commercial vehicles 
will remain at the present ration 2 gal- 
lons monthly. 








NEW PURIFYING PROCESS DEVELOPED IN 
GERMANY 


A new and simple process for purifying 
oils of all grades of contamination has 
been developed in a west-German coal- 
mine laboratory, according to the Nazi 
press. In the process, purification and 
regeneration are carried out through 
heating the oil to fixed temperatures and 
using small amounts of simple auxiliary 
materials such as paper filters, German 
blanching earth, and caustic soda. 


Shipbuilding 


BaRGE CONSTRUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Construction in a south Hungarian 
shipyard of 1,500-ton concrete barges, 72 
meters long, 10 meters wide, and 4.7 
meters high, is reported in the foreign 
press. The seaworthy barges are re- 
ported to have a speed of 11 knots and 
to be equipped with “sea gages.” 

Eight motor barges have been ordered 
from Hungarian yards by the Hungarian 
Donau Seechifffahrts-A. G., reports the 
foreign press, and the first barge is to be 
delivered this summer. The company 
also plans to construct larger vessels. 


NUMBER OF MOTORSHIPS INCREASED, 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish mercantile steamer fleet 
diminished from 840,000 to 561,000 tons 
gross in the period between the outbreak 
of war and October 31, 1943, reports 
a foreign trade journal. But motorships 
increased in this period from 692,000 to 
749,000 tons gross. 

Since most of the steamers were en- 
gaged before the war in tramp trade, and 
as more than 72 percent of them are 
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over 20 years old, it appears that Swedish 
tramp shipping will be on 2 considerably 
reduced scale in the post-war period. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canadian imports of clay products, 
glass and glassware, and stone and prod- 
ucts increascd in value in February 1944, 
compared with February 1943, as follows: 
Clay products, from $846,000 to $896,000; 
glass and glassware, from $842,000 to 
$963,000; and stone and products, from 
$603,000 to $829,000. 


CERAMIC OUTPUT IN WEST AFRICA 


Output of the West African ceramic 
industry last year was at the rate of 
about $40,000 Marseille interlocking 
titles a month, states the foreign press, 
and a stoneware unit is expected soon 
to be producing 250,000 pieces of crock- 
ery a year. 


CHINAWARE Output, U.S. S. R. 


The manufacture of chinaware from 
kaolin has been mastered by the Kara- 
ganda cement factory, states the Soviet 
press, and a speciai building has been 
constructed for the chinaware depart- 
ment. Output of the plant includes 
chinaware for miners’ messes and high- 
voltage insulators. The equipment and 
machinery were made locally. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Canadian consumption of 39,774 bales 
of cotton during March 1944 was the 
highest recorded since March a year 
ago, when 44,638 bales were opened, ac- 
cording to published figures. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, 36,106 bales were 
consumed. 

Employment in the cotton industry 
improved in March, and when the new 
operatives become more expert, a noted 
expansion in output is anticipated. In- 
creased production in March was some- 
what counteracted by reduced imports 
from the United States. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EGYPT 


Cotton planting in Egypt for the 
1944-45 crop is estimated to cover about 
the same areas as the preceding crop. 

Domestic consumption during the pe- 
riod from September 1, 1943, to March 
31, 1944, was 473,921 cantars (1 cantar 
99.049 pounds), somewhat below the 
507,259 cantars consumed in correspond- 
ing months of the preceding year. 

In March, 360,493 cantars of raw cot- 
ton were exported, making a total of 
2.822 253 cantars since the beginning 
of the crop year on September 1. In 
the corresponding period of 1942-43, 
1,202,076 cantars were shipped abroad. 
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SUSTAINED ACTIVITY IN U. K.’s TEXTILE 
MILLS 


Interest in the textile industry of the 
United Kingdom shows no abatement. 
Under a training scheme recently in- 
augurated, the foreign press reports 
that at least 1,300 workers representing 
250 mills in the United Kingdom have 
enrolled for foremanship training. 


Synthetic Fibers 
IMPROVED PROCESSING METHODS, GERMANY 


High strength and greater elasticity are 
conveyed to synthetic fibers by process- 
ing them through a second, stronger acid 
bath, at lower temperatures than the 
first bath, according to the Nazi press. 
After the fibers are pressed through fine 
spinnerets into an acid bath, they have 
a tensile strength of between 170 and 180 
grams and an elongation of between 17 
and 18 percent. The second bath gives 
an elongation of between 240 and 245 
grams and increased tensile strength of 
between 21 and 23 percent, it is claimed. 


CELLULOSE PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Research workers of a Hungarian paper 
mill have successfully produced cellulose 
from corn and sunflower stalks, says the 
Hungarian press. This process is to be 
adopted in making cellulose for use by 
the textile industry in the manufacture 
of rayon yarns. 

It is reported that the first rayon yarns 
manufactured in Hungary are very satis- 
factory, and they are expected to prove 
as durable as imported yarns. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN WOOLEN MILLS INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Fabric production by Canadian woolen 
mills in 1943 was the highest ever 
achieved, reports a trade publication. At 
present about 80 percent of the wool- 
manufacturing industry is producing 
civilian goods. Supplies of woolen fab- 
rics expanded materially in the first 
quarter of 1944. Worsteds for fall and 
winter are also expected to be greater 
in the coming months. 


NEW WOoOoL-YARN FACTORY IN COLOMBIA 


A new factory in Colombia has recently 
begun the manufacture of wool yarn, 
mostly from imported wool. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 kilograms of No. 4 and No. 12 
yarns are produced monthly. The com- 
pany has 100 employees and operates two 
shifts. 


GoaT-HairR Exports FROM MEXICO 


Although Mexico had 6,849,707 goats 
in 1940 (the latest figure available) , little 
interest is evinced in marketing the hair. 

Some hair is obtained from hides, but 
by far the greater portion is damaged in 
the tanning process. Shearing of live 
animals is seldom practiced. 

In 1940, 29,950 kilograms of goat hair 
were exported, and 63,786 kilograms in 
1941, but the figure dropped to only 5,045 
kilograms in 1942. 

Small quantities are used in the man- 
ufacture of “‘serapes.”’ 
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UTILIZATION OF GOAT HAIR IN TUNISIA 


From 200 to 300 tons of goat hair are 
an important contribution to Tunisia’s 
economy by its 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
goats. Avproximately 75 percent of the 
hair is lected by clipping and the re- 
mainde. from hides. 

Domestic production of cordage, sacks, 
and tent cloths consumes 25 percent of 
normal output. Because of disruptions 
by last year’s military operations, and 
subnormal textile imports, a higher pro- 
portion of the 1944 output of goat hair 
will undoubtedly be consumed in that 
area to counteract the textile deficiency, 


Woo. DELIVERIES, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


In March 4,780,040 kilograms of wool 
were delivered to the Montevideo mar- 
ket, which brings the season’s total to 
48,155,020 kilograms, from October 1, 
1843, to March 31, 1944. Deliveries 
totaled 38,784,042 kilograms in the cor- 
responding period of 1942-43. 

Wool exports, in the first 6 months of 
the 1943-44 season totaled 61,570 bales, 
as compared with only 32,386 bales in 
the corresponding period of the preced.- 
ing season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
Hop STALKS USED FOR FIBERS IN GERMANY 


Textile fibers, which are Said to be 
wear-resistant and of good quality are 
produced from hop stalks ih a plant re- 
cently built under Nazi Government 
auspices, says the German press. Hop 
farmers from one area reportedly de- 
livered to the plant 254 carloads (1,000 
kilograms each) of stalks from last 
year’s crop. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE, 
NICARAGUA 


Tobacco cultivation in Nicaragua is 
centered chiefly in the Department of 
Masaya in the western part of the coun- 
try, and to a lesser extent on the island 
of Ometepe in Lake Nicaragua. Virginia 
and Chilcargre types of tobacco are the 
only varieties grown on a large scale; a 
small amount of Jalapa-type tobacco is 
grown in the upland region of Jinotega 
and Neuva Segovia. 

Acreage devoted to tobacco cultivation 
in Nicaragua is comparatively small, 
amounting to only 750 acres. The area 
devoted to Virginia-type leaf is gradually 
increasing, resulting in a decline in the 
production of other types. The entire 
production (approximately 805,000 
pounds in 1943) is taken by local cigar 
and cigarette manufacturers for blend- 
ing with additional supplies of tobaccos 
from the United States. 

During 1943 approximately 250,000,000 
cigarettes were manufactured locally, 
which is perhaps the largest annual pro- 
duction figure on record in Nicaragua. 
Imports were correspondingly high, in- 
dicating greatly increased domestic con- 
sumption of tobaccos. 
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The Foreign 
Service and 
American Busiress 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Utilizing Experience 


Some of the officers of the Foreign 
Service who have acquired broad com- 
mercial experience in the Western 
Hemisphere and whose services are no 
longer required in that area because of 
changes in export controls are being as- 
signed to Eastern Hemisphere areas 
where their experience and training is 
likely to stand them in good stead. A 
number of returning officers with out- 
standing records in the commercial fields 
are being made available to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
trade tours to all sections of the United 
States. All returning Foreign Service 
Officers are placed in communication 
with agencies and departments of the 
Government interested in problems with 
which they were concerned and in the 
work which they accomplished abroad. 
It is impossible to overstress the value 
of this personal contact between the 
officers working abroad and _ their 
counterparts in Washington. 

The Department is reexamining the 
entire work of the Foreign Service with 
a view to simplifying its routine and 
emphasizing its really important duties 
and accomplishments. The fundamen- 
tal tenet which the Foreign Service will 
observe in its program of reconversion 
from war to peace is that it serves not 
one department but the entire U. S. Gov- 
ernment—it serves the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, and all other departments and 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment which require services abroad. 


Facts for Business 


In serving the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Foreign Service 
will seek to make available as speedily as 
possible all information needed by the 
Bureau for dissemination to our busi- 
ness community. We believe that, as a 
result of wartime developments, the For- 
eign Service will be and is in a much 
better position to assist United States 
commerce through the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce than ever 
before. 





Post-War Trade 
and Cargo Tonnage 


(Continued from p. 19) 


The American-Flag Share 


For 10 years after the last war Ameri- 
can bottoms carried half or more of 
United States import tonnage and, dur- 
ing the first several years of the period, 
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NortE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
dollar, 





| 
Average rate | Latest available quotation 














, ' , | Approxi- | 
Country Init quoter Type of exchange | Feb. 1944 | | mate | 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | 7©?- | | equiva- | 
| nual) nual) | — | Rate | ent in | Date 
| | ee Les 
| currency 
Argentina Paper peso__| Official A --- 3.73 | 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Mar. 18, 1944 
Official B _- 4. 23 | 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 | . 2364 Do. 
Bid__--+ 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 | , 2024 Do. 
Free market : 4. 06 3.99 | 4.02 | . 2488 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | Apr. 25, 1944 
Curb__.. } 49. 66 45.42 | 49. 07 50. 00 | . 0200 do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official | 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 | . 0606 | Mar. 31, 1944 
} Free market | 19. 64 | 19. 63 19.63 | 19.63 | . 0509 | Do. 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 | 20.30 | 20.30 . 0493 | Do. 
Chile Peso Official ; | 19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 | .0516 | Apr. 22, 1944 
| Export draft E 25. 00 | 25. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 | . 0400 Do, 
Curb market 31.75 | 32. 37 | 31.38 | 32.40 - 0309 | Do. 
Free | 31.13 | 31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 | . 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange | 31.13 | 31, 00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Mining dollar 31.13 | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Agricultural dollar 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 | Do. 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 75 | . 5714 | Apr. 29, 1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 | 1.76 | 1.76 1.76 | - 5682 | Do. 
| Stabilization Fund ____| (?) (2) | (3) Oy Aer ea Do. 
Curb__.. 1.77 1. 76 | 1.75 1.75 | . 5714 | Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 | 5. 65 | 5. 64 5. 65 . 1770 Mar. 31, 1944 
| Controlled - 5. 62 | 5. 62 | 5. 62 5. 62 | 1779 | Do. 
Cuba Peso . Free 1.00 | 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 | 1.0000 | Apr. 8, 1944 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (official) 4. 39 | 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 | .0709 | Apr. 15, 1944 
Honduras__| Lempira Official : 2. 04 | 2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 | 4902 | Do. 
Mexico Peso | Free 4.85 | 4. 85 | 4.85 4. 85 . 2062 | Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official | 5. 00 | 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 | . 2000 Apr. 22, 1944 
| Curb 5.16 | 5. 30 5.40 | . 1852 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso__| Official |} 333.00 | 5333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
Guarani ®.__|_____do | 310] 310] 3.10 . 3226 | Mar. 31, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 | . 1528 | Apr. 22, 1944 
Salvador Colon | O02... el 2. 50 | 2. 50 2.50| 2.50} .4000 | Feb. 29, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled - 1.90 | 1.90 1.90; 1.90} . 5263 | Apr. 22, 1944 
| Free 1.90 | 1.90 1.90) 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 | 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Apr. 15, 1944 
Free 3. 45 | 3.35 | 3.35 


3.35 | 3. . 2985 Do, 





! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

? For class 2 merchandise 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 

For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


‘ Categories of imports abolished in April 1944. 


$ Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





about one-third of United States export 
tonnage. But as other countries en- 
larged and modernized their shipping 
fleets, the participation of American-flag 
vessels in the carriage of United States 
foreign trade steadily declined. 

With respect to dry cargoes, Ameri- 
can-flag vessels carried only 29 percent 
of United States exports and a like pro- 
portion of its imports in 1937. Tanker 
trafic was much more unevenly dis- 
tributed, American vessels accounting for 
46 percent of imports and only 9 percent 
of exports.’ 

Except under emergency conditions, 
such as might be created by the with- 
drawal of foreign-flag vessels from the 
trade, there is no economic necessity for 
the carriage of any particular portion of 
United States foreign trade in American- 
flag vessels. However, if the United 
States should carry approximately 50 


'These percentages include trade. (other 
than Great Lakes) with Canada and Mexico. 


percent of its foreign trade after the 
war—a frequently expressed objective— 
it would mean, on the basis of the pres- 
ent estimates of potential future cargo 
movements, that American-flag and for- 
eign-flag vessels alike would carry some 
16,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons of dry cargo, 
both inbound and outbound, in trade 
with oversea countries. This is probably 
within a million tons of the volume ac- 
tually carried in both directions by for- 
eign-flag vessels in 1937, yet would rep- 
resent a rise of roughly 10,000,000 tons in 
both import and export cargoes carried 
by American ships. 

With regard to prospective imports by 
tanker, American-fiag vessels might well 
carry considerably more than half of the 
total without reducing the tonnage avail- 
able for carriage in foreign bottoms. This 
would not apply, however, to exports of 
tanker cargoes, which have been pre- 
dominantly carried in ‘foreign ships in 
the past and show little probability of a 
significant rise in the total after the war. 
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British Comment on a Commerce Department 
Publication 


The 216-page study entitled “The 
United States in the World Economy,” 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce last October, has been 
reprinted by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in the United Kingdom. This is 
one of about a dozen reprints of selected 
U. S. Government publications made un- 
der arrangements with the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. 

Reflecting the widespread interest in 
the subject in the United Kingdom, there 
was a pre-publication sale of more than 
2,000 copies for the British edition of 
“The United States in the World Econ- 
omy.” Selected comments from the 
British press, which has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the study, follow: 

The Times, leading editorial, February 
15, 1944: “* * * a masterly analysis of 
American financial and economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world between 
the two wars. * * * It is more than 
ever necessary to consider the effects of 
American policy and American actions 
upon other countries, and for this it is 
important to understand the part played 
by the United States between the two 
wars, and its influence upon interna- 
tional trade and upon other national 
economies.” 

The Banker, January 1944: “* * * a 
statesmanlike survey of the whole dol- 
lar problem. * * * With truly admi- 
rable frankness and insight, the report 
reviews all the statistical material relat- 
ing to the United States balance of pay- 
ments since the close of the last war.” 

The Economist, November 27, 1943: 
“Nowhere has so much progress been 


made in assembling the statistics of Na- 
tional Income and of the Balance of Pay- 
ments as in the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and economists all 
over the world are under a very heavy 
debt * * * for the steady flow of ad- 
mirably detailed bulletins, articles, and 
memoranda in which the results have 
been set out. * * * The Department 
of Commerce has recently published a 
report which summarizes the American 
Balance of Payments throughout the en- 
tire period from January 1, 1919, to De- 
cember 31, 1939. It is a considerable 
achievement to be able to bring together, 
in comparable form, figures for as long 
a period as 21 years. The compilers 
would readily admit that the reliability 
of the earlier figures is far below the 
high standard that has been attained to- 
ward the end of the period. Neverthe- 
less, the comparability is sufficient for 
lessons of the greatest value to be drawn 
from a period of very varied experience.” 

The Statist, February 12, 1944: “** * * 
it may be taken as confirmation of the 
excellence of the work that it has been re- 
printed by H. M. Stationery Office. * * * 
It is important to note that the whole ap- 
proach of the work is scientific and dis- 
passionate and that political considera- 
tions, although they are acknowledged 
to exist, in no way influence conclusions. 
The whole forms a major, easily written 
educative work, and it is to be hoped that 
it will achieve a “best seller” circula- 
tion. * * * Itis not putting it too high 
to say that the report may possibly be 
rated as the major economic document 
of the last 30 years.” 





Late Airgrams 
(Continued from p. 25) 


apples were also important. Shipments 
of beverage alcohol, which bulked large 
in Cuba’s January and February exports, 
were nil during April as a result of the 
export embargo established on February 
26 for the purpose of determining export 
quotas and allocating them among the 
several distilleries. There were likewise 
no shipments of industrial alcohol 
against the contract signed on April 25 
for the sale of up to 20,500,000 gallons 
thereof to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The leading developments in the min- 
ing industry were the sale to Cuban 
shareholders of the American majority 
interest in the Matahambre copper 
mines and the increasing output of 
nickel oxide at the United States-spon- 
sored nickel plant at Nicaro. No sig- 
nificant changes occurred in the man- 
ganese and chrome mining situation. 


Haiti 
From the American Embassy, Port-au-Prince 


Despite the severe drought, business 
activity in Haiti during April was main- 
tained at a high level, and foreign trade 


for the month was above the average for 
the present fiscal year. Oil drilling was 
maintained in the Central Plateau in 
Haiti, and the survey for bauxite ore 
was continued. 

Indicative of the volume of import 
and export trade during April was the 
arrival of seven ships, the largest num- 
ber touching at WHaitian ports since 
November 1943. 

The widespread drought in Haiti con- 
tinued to nearly the end of April, badly 
damaging food crops and potential ex- 
ports. Bananas were badly burned in 
all areas not well irrigated. Damage 
to the coffee crop was seen in an increase 
in the number of “floating beans.” 
Even sisal, which normally grows in 
semiarid areas, suffered from lack of 
rain, while recently planted sisal was 
badly damaged. 

Local food prices rose steadly through- 
out the month, breaking at last with the 
first rains. 


Netherlands West Indies 


From the American Consulate, Curacao 


Economic conditions in the Nether- 
lands West Indies in April continued at 
a highly satisfactory level. There is 
no unemployment; there is rather a 
scarcity in the principal industry, petro- 
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leum refining, of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. The payrolls of the re. 
fineries at Curacao and Aruba support a 
consumer demand which, under present 
circumstances, generally exceeds the 
available supply of goods. The Uniteq 
States continued to be the main source 
of supply, but shoes, toys, and some noy- 
elties from Argentina and some mer. 
chandise from Colombia, especially tex. 
tiles, are also found in the market. Im- 
ports of hardware, dry goods, household 
goods, and many other products were 
restricted in supply. 

Throughout April adequate bank 
credit was available to firms with good 
credit ratings. Collections were re. 
ported as fair to good. Stores selling 
luxury goods were Satisfied with smaller 
collections spread over a long period. 
Many retail stores in Curacao give no 
credit whatever. There were no bank- 
ruptcies of any importance. 

Crude-oil imports continued at a high 
level. Food imports, principally from 
the United States (although fresh meat 
comes mainly from Argentina at pres- 
ent), were adequate. 

Exports, consisting principally of re- 
fined oil, continued in large volume. 

A commission has been. appointed to 
arrange for the release of an additional 
amount of dollars against pounds to 
cover the needs of Curacao. It is esti- 
mated that $1,000,000 is required per 
month, with the present supply amount- 
ing to $600,000. 


Surinam 
From The American Consulate, Paramaribo 


A strong possibility exists that Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) will experience a 
shortage of rice for consumption during 
1944. Owing to a scarcity of labor oc- 
casioned by military conscription, and 
the lure of better wages in work con- 
nected with defense, the acreage planted 
has continued to diminish, and the new 
crop is not expected to be sufficiently 
large to allow for the greatly increased 
consumption of rice caused by the com- 
parative prosperity of the past 3 years. 

Sugar production dropped by almost 
one-half during 1943 as compared with 
1942. In 1942 Surinam produced 14,125,- 
753 kilograms of sugar, while in 1943 
production amounted to only 17,263,261 
kilograms. Local consumption of sugar 
increased from 4,468,064 kilograms in 
1942 to 5,531,875 kilograms in 1943. 
Sugar exports dropped from 9,152,800 
kilograms in 1942 to 2,671,780 in 1943. 

The enforced cut-back in production 
of bauxite is expected to have an adverse 
effect on the whole economy of Surinam. 
While the final effect upon the revenues 
of the government has not yet mani- 
fested itself, the effect upon employment 
in the Territory is indicated by the 
gradual release of several hundred em- 
ployees over the past few months by the 
Surinam Bauxite Co. 

The supply of fresh fish available for 
consumption in and about Paramaribo 
may be augmented considerably in the 
near future by the inauguration of deep- 
sea fishing on a commercial scale. 

The revenues of the Surinam govern- 
ment for the first quarter of 1944 
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amounted to 2,484,789 florins, as com- 

red with 2,650,287 florins for the same 
period of 1943. The smaller yield in 1944 
it attributed principally to the slump in 
revenues directly connected with the ex- 
portation of bauxite. 


Nore.—The present exchange rate of the 
gurinam florin in 53 cents. 





International 
Trade on Our 
Post-War Stage 


(Continued from p. 3) 


classic example of substitutes which will 
undoubtedly affect some of our future 
jmportations. Also, the development of 
rayon and nylon may well bring a defi- 
nite decline to our demands for silk after 
the war. 

Our supply of copper, lead, zinc, and 
jron ore are already threatened. And, 
beyond metals and minerals, our forests 
have been wasted and our petroleum 
reserves are uncertain. 

Suth raw materials and many tropical 
foods are among possibilities for an ex- 
panding import trade. 


Great Advances Registered 


The total of our export and import 
trade in 1943 was the largest ever at- 
tained. Exports of United States mer- 
chandise totaled well over $12,500,000,000, 
and we import more than $3,000,000,000 
worth of foreign goods. 

The upward trend seems to be continu- 
ing in 1944. The latest figures reveal 
that total export shipments for January 
and February increased about 50 percent 
compared with the same months in 1943. 
Imports in these 2 months rose 35 per- 
cent over last year. 

While these huge figures include Lend- 
Lease shipments to the United Nations, 
they exclude shipments to the United 
States armed forces abroad. For secu- 
rity reasons, no break-down can be made 
to show what part of the totals repre- 
sented private transactions. 


World Will Buy From Us 


The important fact to remember is 
that American goods have been going to 
the far corners of the world. Our high 
quality and endless variety have been 
proved to both nearby and distant neigh- 
bors. Given the opportunity, they will 
certainly want to buy from us after the 
war. 

It remains for us to solve our primary 
problem of reconversion. We must make 
the switch-over to a peacetime produc- 
tion level that will provide employment 
for the millions who will want and will 
deserve jobs. 

If we do this, we will be moving in the 
right direction toward a stable peacetime 
period. But, for sustained prosperity, 
the goods of our high productive capacity 
must spread beyond our shores, and we 
in turn must buy from our foreign cus- 
tomers. International trade must be an 
integral part of our future economy. 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures, First 3 Months 
of 1934 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States during the first 3 months 
of 1944, valued at $3,437,000,000 exceeded 
by 41 percent the corresponding total 
of $2,438,000,000 for the first quarter of 
1943, according to figures released by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. The value of exports during 
the month of March 1944 totaled $1,159,- 
000,000, representing an increase of 17 
percent over the $988,000,000 total for 
March 1943, and a 7 percent increase over 
the $1,086,000,000 figure for February 
1944. Exports have not fallen below the 
monthly billion-dollar mark since it was 
first reached in May 1943. Export to- 
tals include Lend-Lease shipments, but 
exclude shipments to the United States 
armed forces abroad. 

General imports of merchandise into 


the United States were valued at $359,- 
000,000 for March 1944, almost equaling 
the December 1942 figure, which was the 
highest monthly general-import total 
since 1929. Although the March 1944 
figure was well below the $553,000,000 
value for the record month of June 1920, 
it represented a 44 percent increase over 
the March 1943 total of $249,000,000 and 
exceeded the $313,000,000 February 1944 
figure by 15 percent. 

“Imports for consumption” for March 
1944, valued at $357,000,000, were 35 per- 
cent greater than the total of $264,000,- 
000 for March 1943, and exceeded the 
corresponding figure for February 1944, 
$304,000,000, by 18 percent. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports, including revised 1943 figures, are 
as follows: 





Period 


Total (including 
reexports) 


1943" 





January. $730, 497, 000 
February... . ‘ : 719, 250, 000 | 
March.. . 988, 052. 000 
April__.. : 979, 165, 000 
May. : 1, 084, 790, 000 
June ? : 1, 001, 740, 000 
July : 1, 261, 300, 000 
August ' 2 1, 202, 394, 000 
September 1, 235, 231, 000 
October 1, 194, 973, 000 
November 1, 072, 064, 000 
December 1, 244, 047, 000 | 
Grand total 12, 713, 503, 000 | 
1044: 
January -. 1, 191, 975, 000 | 
February - . . 1, 085, 623, 000 
March... “ TENS 1, 159, 110, 000 | 
Cumulative totals, January-March: | 
1943... 3 2, 437, 799, 000 | 
1944 3, 436, 708, 000 | 


Exports 











Imports 
United States General Imports for 
merchandise (arrivals) consumption 




















$722, 320, 000 $228, 807, 000 | $246, 171, 000 
710, 767, 000 233, 853, 000 244, 849, 000 
973, 345, 000 | 249, 295, 000 | 264, 015, 000 
969, 584, 000 257, 590, 000 | 267, 464. 000 
| ) 1,076,047, 000 281, 082,000 | 285, 186, 000 
995, 427, 000 | 294, 824, 000 | 287, 174, 000 
| 1, 253, 499, 000 | 301, 142, 000 | 295, 423, 000 
1, 191, 356, 000 | 315, 611, 000 | 306, 549, 000 
1, 218, 517, 000 | 286, 150, 000 | , 057, 000 
1, 187, 250, 000 | 328, 688, 000 | 316, 813, 000 
1, 060, 330, 000 311, 123, 000 | 302, 432, 000 
1, 231, 722, 000 | 277, 875, 000 | 257, 163, 000 
12, 590, 164,000 | 3, 366, 040, 000 | 3, 358, 296, 000 

| | 
1, 082, 297, 000 | 299, 891, 000 | 304, 354, 000 
1, 075, 030, 000 312, 671, 000 303, 841, 000 
1, 149, 320, 000 | 358, 525, 000 7, 236, 000 
2, 406, 432, 000 | 711, 955, 000 | 755, 035, 000 
3, 306, 647, 000 | 971, 087, 000 | 965, 431, 000 





Will We Be Ready? 


Today we are like a cast of players 
standing in the wings waiting for our 
cue when the curtain is finally rung down 
on this war. Will we have prepared for 
our parts so thoroughly that we will give 
a flawless performance? 

If we have, there can be no doubt that 
our international trade will capture and 
hold an important spot on our post-war 
economic stage. 





American Dyes— 
Future Markets 


(Continued from p. 23) 


semination of knowledge on the proper 
use of its products. 

The Germans, for many years para- 
mount in the dye world, laid great stress 
on technical service, particularly in the 
export field, and were thus able to en- 
trench themselves firmly in their mar- 
kets. By maintaining large local staffs 


they were able to perform a thorough 
job of introducing their dyes, and by 
their eagerness and willingness to co- 
operate with consumers, they were as- 
sured of the growth and continuance of 
their business. 

Supplementary to their technical or- 
ganization, the Germans were generally 
more liberal in respect to stocks and 
credits than their competitors. Type for 
type, German dyes are not superior to 
their American counterparts, but until 
very recent years Germany was able to 
supply a wider range of such products. 
This was especially true of the anthra- 
quinone vat series of fast colors for cot- 
ton. At the present time, however, ex- 
cept for a few specialty items, American 
dye industry can manufacture a highly 
satisfactory product for every purpose, 
whether it be the coloring of textiles, 
food, leather, paper, plastics, or for any 
of the miscellaneous purposes for which 
dyes are used. Leadership in the dye 
world is now centered in the United 
States, and here it can, remain provided 
research, production, technical service, 
and publicity are planned with foresight 
and actively maintained. 
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What Outlook for 
VU. S. Sales in Post- 
War Latin America? 


(Continued from p. 17) 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION OPENS NEW 
MARKETS 


It is probable that there will be greater 
need in Uruguay, after the war, both for 
consumer goods and for factory units. 
Uruguayan industrial expansion during 
the war has been, in the main, sound and 
unspeculative, so that the cessation of 
hostilities is not expected to seriously 
affect its stability. Rather, the close of 
the war should find Uruguayan industry 
in a position to replace worn and out- 
moded equipment and to make such addi- 
tional installations as are needed to take 
care of the growing demand for domestic 
manufactures. 

Many Uruguayan plants, now engaged 
in capacity production of such essentials 
as meat, textiles, and other items with- 
out adequate mechanical servicing, will 
shortly face the need for extensive 
replacements. 

War-born industries, some of which at 
least are destined to become permanent, 
will find after the war their first oppor- 
tunity for expansion. The Rio Negro 
Hydroelectric Project, scheduled for com- 
pletion a year hence, will encourage new 
industries by making cheaper power 
available. Imports of raw materials, as 
well as equipment, will be needed for 
these new plants, because while older 
Uruguayan industries. are concerned 
mostly with the processing of national 
products, the new ones, such as the re- 
cently installed rolling mills and cotton 
textile mills, will have to depend upon 
foreign sources of metals, cotton, and 
other products. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay, with a population of 
1,040,400, is one of the least developed 
countries of Latin America. Agricul- 
tural, pastoral, and forest industries af- 
ford the chief occupations. Manufactur- 
ing is restricted to the production of a 
few of the essentials, such as matches, 
cigarettes, beverages, certain medicinals, 
furniture, brick, candles, soap, shoes, and 
cheap textiles, and to the processing of 
domestic raw materials. Aside from 
these, the market for consumer goods 
from abroad, though limited, is constant, 
and should the Paraguayan Government 
succeed in its plans for the social] better- 
ment of the people, it might be suscepti- 
ble of moderate expansion. 

An unusual factor characterizing trade 
with Paraguay is the necessity for trans- 
shipment of goods through Argentina or 
one of the other contiguous countries. 
This tends to increase the cost of goods 
landed at their ultimate destination. 


Chile 


Chile, faced with definitely unfavor- 
able post-war prospects for nitrate and 
copper, and realizing that a return to an 
economy chiefly dependent upon its basic 
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agricultural resources would retard na- 
tional development, has embarked on an 
ambitious industrialization program. 
This program is supposed eventually to 
revolutionize completely the economic 
structure of Chile and radically alter its 
demand for foreign goods, and, if it is 
carried out, the United States might look 
ultimately for markets in that country, 
chiefly in the field of capital goods, raw 
materials, and semimanufactures, with 
a gradual lessening in the demand for 
many types of consumer products. 


PLANS FOR PUBLIC WORKS AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Projected low-cost housing, involving 
the use of earthquake-resistant mate- 
rials, road construction, expanded hospi- 
tal facilities, and new warehousing and 
port facilities will require large stocks of 
tools, hospital equipment, reinforcing 
bars, cement, hardware, sanitary ware, 
road machinery, and water and sewerage 
piping. It has been estimated that 20,- 
000 tons of reinforcing bars will be 
needed annually for an extended period. 

Replacement of worn-out rolling stock, 
both steam and electric, and further 
electrification of the State railways are 
major objectives. Whole trains, special 
engines, electrical substations, and signal 
and other safety devices will be needed. 
Chile’s plans to make greater use of its 
rivers for transporting agricultural prod- 
ucts may offer opportunities for the mar- 
keting of shallow-draft boats of the am- 
phibious type produced in the United 
States. New planes, airfield equipment, 
replacement parts and repair machinery 
are expected to find ready markets in 
Chile after the war. 


POWER FACILITIES AUGMENTED 


The completion of the hydroelectri- 
fication program now under way will 
revolutionize Chilean industry, reducing 
the cost of manufacturing as well as per- 
mitting the establishment of many new 
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enterprises. Moreover, it will create 
post-war markets for a wide variety of 
electrical equipment and machinery in 
which the demand will be chiefly for 
motors and transmission, rather than 
for generating equipment. The next 
few years are expected to witness the 
practical electrification of most of the 
Chilean plant and substantial increases 
in the demand for United States elec. 
trical machinery and household equip- 
ment and appliances. 


CHANGES EXPECTED IN IMPORT DEMANDS 


The new steel mill will require com- 
plete blast furnaces, coking plants, and 
other equipment. While its production 
is expected gradually to eliminate the 
import demand for bars, sheets, plates, 
and tubes, this should be more than off- 
set by corresponding demands for re. 
placement machinery and for highly 
specialized lines of iron, steel, and other 
metal manufactures. The chemical in- 
dustry is undertaking the manufacture 
of a wide variety of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. It also is investigating 
the possibility of using wood-hydrolysis 
to produce synthetic petroleum and 
sugar, and plans to produce plastics, cel- 
lulose, wood pulp, and the like. Its ac- 
tivities have opened up an expanding 
market for certain basic chemicals, dyes, 
and apparatus. 

Expansion in the lumber industry will 
require sawmill machinery and tools, 
logging trains, and tractors. The fishing 
industry is in the market for high-pow- 
ered boats, deep-sea fishing gear and 
tackle, and canning and refrigeration 
machinery and equipment. The soft- 
drink industry has been instructed to 
replace its antiquated equipment as soon 
as conditions permit. Complete plants 
for the manufacture of cement are ur- 
gently needed. Building operations are 
tending more and more toward the use 
in offices and private homes of central 
heating units, air-conditioning appara- 
tus, and other conveniences, continuing 
a trend which became evident just prior 
to the war. Modern agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors are also needed. 
War requirements for strategic minerals 
have placed an unusually heavy strain 
upon the Chilean mines, and a substan- 
tial part of mining machinery will have 
to be replaced. There should also be a 
substantial demand for many of the de- 
vices developed during the war which 
could be used effectively in industry, 


Bolivia 


In an effort to lessen its dependence 
on the mining industry, which may be 
faced with severe curtailment in the near 
future, Bolivia has adopted plans for the 
broadening of its economic bases. One 
of the specific objectives is to acquire 
machinery and equipment for producing 
consumers’ goods, so as to make the 
country more self-sufficient. Efforts al- 
ready are being made to acquire machin- 
ery and equipment for polishing and 
shelling rice; for filtering, pasteurizing, 
and bottling milk; and for manufactur- 
ing rubber articles and rubber tires. 
Other capital goods which will find a 
demand in Bolivia after the close of the 
war are oil and mining equipment and 
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construction machinery required for 
puilding roads, public buildings, and 
dams. 

In connection with the construction 
program, equipment for increasing the 
facilities of the country’s cement plant 
will be needed. In the field of trans- 
portation, installation of an oil pipe line 
js contemplated and railroad rolling 
stock is urgently required, 

Radiotelegraph and _ radiotelephone 
services between various cities, as well 
as telephone equipment for La Paz, are 
needed. Plans for purchasing electrical 
equipment for the city of Riberalta are 
in progress. 

Also, a considerable amount of agri- 
cultural and other machinery is to be 
used in an ambitious project to develop 
the Santa Cruz Province in the interior 
of Bolivia. The emphasis in the post- 
war period will, therefore, be on capital 
goods rather than on luxury articles. 


Peru 


In view of Peru’s present economic 
stability, satisfactory financial condition, 
and rising standard of living, the coun- 
try is expected to be in a favorable posi- 
tion in the immediate post-war era to 
take substantially increased exports from 
the United States. The economy of the 
nation is essentially agricultural, with 
mining and manufacturing as supple- 
mentary industries. The need for im- 
ports of processed and manufactured 
goods, machinery, vehicles, chemicals, 
and foodstuffs will continue. Peru’s re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange, now 
three times as great as in 1941, will pro- 
vide purchasing power in the post-war 
era for the renewal of trade and for ob- 
taining some of the new import require- 
ments arising from recent developments 
within the country. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS OPEN NEW 
MARKETS 


The greatest new field of opportunity 
for exporters to Peru will be offered by 
the projected development of the Santa 
River basin, including the port of Chim- 
bote, where pier construction has already 
been undertaken. This project involves 
a hydroelectric program in the Callejon 
de Huaylas section of the river, a metal- 
lurgical project at Chimbote, the opera- 
tion of the railroad which runs up the 
valley from Chimbote to above Tablones, 
and the mining of coal in the fields at 
Huallanca. 

In addition to the new primary market 
for the heavy equipment, dynamos, tur- 
bines, and other machinery which will 
be established in the Chimbote area in 
the realization of this ambitious pro- 
gram, there will be created a consumer’s 
market for vehicles, electrical supplies, 
tools, chemicals, and rail and road 
equipment in connection with the power, 
commercial, and transportation facilities 
afforded by the new developments. 


CONSTRUCTION AND TRANSPORTATION PROJ- 
ECTS INCREASE IMPORT DEMAND 


Private and Government home-con- 
struction projects in the Lima-Callao 
area and the erection of Government- 
sponsored tourist hotels in various parts 
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of the country will afford new markets 
for many types of goods, from heavy 
machinery and tractors to furnishings 
and restaurant and kitchen equipment. 
Rolling stock, rails, and engines will be 
needed by the railroads, which have been 
operating with an increasing rate of de- 
preciation. Generators and other hydro- 
electric equipment will be necessary for 
the full utilization of the Autisha Dam, 
supplying power to Lima and its environs, 
as well as for other power projects. At 
Huallanca, tunnel-driving equipment is 
needed for the completion of a water- 
storage project. Proposed irrigation 
projects and the maintenance, repair, 
and extension of the highway system will 
offer opportunities for sales of heavy 
machinery and tools. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSUMER MARKETS 
EXPANDING 


Since 1941 nearly 1,200 new firms, with 
a total capital of approximately 226,000,- 
000 soles, have been established in Peru. 
It is probable that business created by 
their activities will result in an increased 
demand for both domestic and foreign 
products. A textile factory, four cement 
plants, an oil refinery, a cold-storage 
plant, and a glass factory are among the 
plants projected for establishment in the 
post-war era. Refrigeration equipment 
will be in heavy demand in the recently 
installed fishery and fish-canning indus- 
tries and in the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of slaughterhouse facilities. 
Increased hydroelectric power through- 
out the nation has opened new uses for 
electric equipment of all kinds, in- 
cluding domestic refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, and radio and_ telephone 
facilities. 


NEEDS OF MINING INDUSTRIES VARIED 


New markets for imported goods in the 
mining industries will be found in the 
proposed erection of an electrolytic zinc 
plant, a vanadium leaching plant, iron- 
ore and coal-mine developments, cyanide 
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plants, and the modernization of existing 
equipment. Newly instituted chemical 
plants, such as the white-arsenic plant at 
Cerro de Pasco, also offer new opportuni- 
ties for marketing machinery and parts. 
In the post-war period the United 
States-Peru Trade Agreement of May 
1942, which has not yet had a chance to 
operate under normal trade conditions, 
should provide benefits to exporters to 
Peru. The Peruvian import tariff is rela- 
tively moderate in its scale of duties, and 
there is no system of exchange control. 


Ecuador 


The needs of Ecuador in the post-war 
period will be mainly for conrmmunications 
and transportation equipment and in- 
dustrial machinery. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION 
SITUATION 


The domestic telegraphic service which 
has been increasingly subject to delays 
and break-downs, will require importa- 
tion of replacement parts, if not new 
equipment. A modern automatic tele- 
phone system is contemplated for Guaya- 
quil to replace the present run-down 
and inadequate equipment. Radio equip- 
ment, including both transmitting and 
receiving sets, will have a place in 
Ecuador’s imports after the war. 

In the field of transportation, the 
Ecuadoran Government has plans for 
building up a merchant marine. It has 
already appropriated 10,000,000 sucres 
for this project, and it is reported that an 
additional 10,000,000 may be forthcom- 
ing. Although Ecuador’s small ship- 
building industry will get a certain per- 
centage of the contracts, ships also will 
be purchased in the world market, and 
the United States should be in a position 
to supply a great part of this demand 
from the surpluses it is expected to have 
on hand after the war. 





MACHINERY NEEDS INCREASE 


Essentially an agricultural and for 
many years a single-crop country, Ecua- 
dor is endeavoring to diversify its econ- 
omy through industrialization. In this 
connection, the new 1943 tariff law added 
to the list of machinery admitted into 
Ecuador duty-free a considerable variety 
of new machinery not specifically men- 
tioned before. 

These additions include: Meat-pack- 
ing-plant machinery; cloth-cutting ma- 
chines; wood-carbonization apparatus; 
machines for making tooth paste; cen- 
trifugal machinery; drill- and bit-sharp- 
ening machinery; machines, parts, and 
accessories for processing dextrine, 
starch, and other derivatives of agri- 
cultural products; bottling machinery; 
machines or apparatus for making ce- 
ment tiles; machinery and_ special 
ovens, mills, presses, and apparatus for 
the ceramic industry; equipment and 
compressed-air machinery for making 
luminous-gas signs; pipe-bending ma- 
chines for manufacturing beds; ma- 
chines for making artificial teeth; ma- 
chines for making paper clips; cloth- 
and rubber-cutting machines for the 
rubber industry; machines for making 
nails and screws; and apparatus and 
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accessories for the manufacture of pa- 
per bags and sacks. 

Exploration of large tracts of oil land 
foreshadows the need for oil equipment 
and machinery. New equipment and re- 
placement parts also will be needed for 
Ecuador’s most important industry— 
textile manufacture—which has been 
maintaining a 24-hour’ production 
schedule in an effort to meet increased 
demands. In addition to replacement 
equipment needed, plans for expand- 
ing prouction facilities after the war 
will call for considerable new equipment 


SANITATION STRESSED IN PUBLIC WORKS 


Extensiveeefforts to improve sanitary 
facilities are resulting in increased con- 
struction of hospitals, dispensaries, sew- 
erage plants, and the like. Some of these 
projects will require a _ considerable 
amount of hospital equipment and med- 
ical supplies, the greater part of which 
probably will be purchased from the 
United States. 


Colombia 


Colombia’s economy has been well 
maintained during the war years by rea- 
son of the continued flow of its export 
trade. The United States continues to 
be its largest market, absorbing 75 per- 
cent of its exports, and Colombia has 
been building up its export trade with 
the other American republics. In con- 
sequence of this favorable export situa- 
tion, Colombia is expected to be in an 
excellent position to increase its imports 
from the United States when the mate- 
rials of which it has need become avail- 
able. 


PuBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Construction activities, except in con- 
nection with large buildings and quarters 
for laborers, have declined during the last 
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2 years. As export restrictions are eased 
following the termination of the war, a 
great amount of private construction is 
expected to take place. 

Public-works planning has been some- 
what limited as a result of political 
changes which have made the Govern- 
ment hesitant to embark on long-range 
projects. A few highway and railway 
projects, however, got under way in 1943. 
More emphasis will be placed on high- 
way construction and Sanitary projects 
after the war. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPORT NEEDS GROWING 


With the coming of peace it will be 
necessary to obtain from the United 
States certain machinery and equipment 
for Colombia’s growing steel industry. 
The Colombian Industrial Development 
Institute, a Government-sponsored or- 
ganization, is providing aid for the es- 
tablishment of an ore-smelting plant 
and a steel mill for the manufacture of 
products, such as wire, reinforcing bars, 
structural shapes, barbed wire, forgings, 
and castings. In connection with these 
projects it will be necessary to construct 
45 miles of railway and a hydroelectric 
plant of about 10,000 hp. capacity. 

Colombia is suffering from an acute 
shortage of electric power, and it is re- 
ported that up to $8,000,000 worth of 
electrical-generating equipment will be 
required just as soon as such equipment 
becomes available. The Ministry of 
Public Works, late in 1943, took steps to 
have a hydroelectric survey made of the 
country. 

It is reliably reported that the textile 
industry in Colombia will require between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000 worth of new 
equipment as soon as export restrictions 
permit. Some second-hand equipment 
already has been purchased or nego- 
tiated for in the United States. 
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For some time automotive sales have 
been restricted almost entirely to repair 
and replacement parts. The receipt of 
sizable stocks of automotive parts in 
Colombia resulted for a brief period in q 
general price softening on these items, 
but surplus stocks were soon consumed 
and prices again advanced. Present 
stocks are small and in many Cases in. 
complete. There is expected to be q 
heavy replacement demand for automo- 
tive stocks after the war. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Exploration for production of oil gives 
promise of continuing on an increasing 
scale after the war. 

Throughout 1943 the bidding for na- 
tional concessions was lively. The over- 
all statistics on national concessions to 
December 31, 1943, showed that 212 ap- 
plications had been filed with the Goy- 
ernment, on which 80 concessions already 
had been granted and 20 more were about 
to be issued. Each concession applica- 
tion may cover from 50,000 to 200,000 
hectares, depending on the distance from 
tidewater, and each involves a drilling 
obligation within periods of 2'2 to 4% 
years from the date of issuance of the 
concession. In addition to the national 
concession, there were, as of the close of 
1943, existing leases on private land 
amounting in surface area to approxi- 
mately 500,000 hectares. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela, with a large revenue, vir- 
tually no public debt, and a very strong 
exchange position mainly attributable to 
petroleum exports, is in a position to fi- 
nance a significant program of internal 
cevelopment. 

Traditionally, Venezuela has been an 
exporter of agricultural and mineral 
products and an importer of finished 
goods and processed and semiprocessed 
comestibles, but recent developments 
have indicated a trend toward industrial 
and agricultural diversification. Em- 
phasis also has been placed on the ¢arry- 
ing out of a widespread public-works 
program as a means of furthering eco- 
nomic development. 


LARGE PUBLIC-WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Venezuelan Government an- 
nounced, in January 1942, a 5-year 
public-works program with a planned 
expenditure of well over $100,000,000. 
Ninety-eight percent of the allocations 
are for waterworks and sanitary projects, 
highways, buildings, and industrial in- 
stallations. These projects include the 
construction of 19 airports and the im- 
provements of 39 landing fields. Also 
included are the repairing and modern- 
izing of several ports. Of these projects, 
50 percent are either under way or about 
to be begun. Not included in this plan 
are the $8,000,000 “El Silencio” housing 
program and the $8,000,000 “University 
City” project, both of which are located 
in Caracas. 

Because of the large scope of this pro- 
gram and the inability of contractors to 
obtain necessary machinery and mate- 
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rials at this time, it is very probable that 
these projects will extend well into the 
post-war pericd and that they will create 
a continuing demand for American sup- 
plies and services. 


EXTENSIVE 'TRANSPORTATION PROJECTS 
PLANNED 


Concomitant with the improvement of 
port facilities, it is planned to extend the 
road and railway system of Venezuela. 
Under consideration is a project to build 
a railroad or asphalt highway to connect 
with the great grassland and cattle coun- 
try of the Orinoco Valley. Also proposed 
are a number of highways to connect the 
urban centers with the agricultural hin- 
terland. The carrying out of these proj- 
ects would necessitate the construction 
of watering and feeding stations, cold- 
storage plants, and truck- and automo- 
pile-repair stations, and the supplying of 
refrigerating rolling stock, cheap con- 
centrated cattle feed, and road-repair 
machinery. 


OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 
PROMISING 


Many Venezuelan factories now oper- 
ating with antiquated equipment are 
anxious to make replacements with mod- 
ern machinery. The construction of six 
new power plants has been planned (two 
of which have recently been completed). 
Venezuela’s production of cement is 
nearly sufficient for “normal-consump- 
tion” requirements, and it is possible 
that there will be a decrease after the 
war in the imports of American cement. 

Although Venezuela produces a large 
percentage of its cotton-textile require- 
ments, during the war consumption has 
increased as rapidly as production, and 
there should be, with the continuance of 
prosperous conditions, an extended de- 
mand for imported textiles of the better 
grades. Although it is difficult to predict 
at this time the future possibilities for 
the export of American pharmaceutical 
products to Venezuela, it is probable that 
in the post-war years they could to a 
large extent supplant those of the for- 
merly German-controlled trade. The 
packaging and compounding of toilet and 
medicinal specialties has increased dur- 
ing the war. 

The fish-canning industry is receiv- 
ing increasing attention in Venezuela, 
and will require additional machinery as 
well as containers, labels, and the like. 


MINING SITUATION 


The development of Venezuela's iron- 
ore deposits is going slowly forward. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. has been doing 
preliminary construction work at Ima- 
taca on the lower Orinoco. Gold pro- 
duction has fallen off for the time being, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary machinery and _ materials. 
The shortcomings of the primitive meth- 
ods used in the diamond industry have 
become increasingly apparent. and it 
is probable that the industry will be 
modernized when conditions permit. 
The ever-expanding petroleum industry 
will offer a steady demand for a wide va- 
riety of items. The large American oil 
firms operating in Venezuela have 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of April 
18, 1944. Opposition must be filed before 
May 22, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity 
CRON ic cscs waite No. 16—Entire Class. 
NN aid en wcities No. 10— Do. 
Pins os ke do meee No. 22— Do. 
PO Dre No. 18— Do. 
tas Paimas............ No. 23—Wines. 


Brazil——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Oficial Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed with- 
in 60 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1944 
Jalusie No. 48—-Perfumery and soaps.| Apr. 15 
Charmante do Do. 
Novolmogra.. No.3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Carltona No. 6—Machinery and parts j Do. 
No. 7—Agricultural and hor- Do. 
ticultural machinery and 
parts. 
Dressol No. 48--Perfumery and soaps.| Apr. 18 
Molgen No. 10—Plastic for dental | Do. 
moldings 
Nitardin No. 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Diamond No. 3—Menthol crystals for | Apr. 20 


medicinal use. 





Guatemala.—The : following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario de Centro 
America of Guatemala, dated January 28, 
1944, volume No. 75. Opposition must be 
filed within 40 days following the date of 
publication: 





! 
Date of 
Class No. and product publi- 
cation 


Trade-mark 


1944 


Vitagol | No. 6—Chemical, pharmaceu- | Apr. 21 
tical, and medicinal prepara- 

| tions, | 

Desoxyn | do | Do, 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made 
within 90 days from the date of publi- 
cation: 














Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
; 1944 
Marvey Dye and other hair prepara- | Mar. 7 
tions. 
TOHOGS: . -..21. 52. nncnbiedeee deans Do. 
El Norte In- | Suits, uniforms, ete.________. Do. 
gles. ° 
El Arte. Commercial establishment __- Do. 
Haspel Suits, uniforms, trousers, ete_- Do. 
Cotelia__- | Woolen materials.__________ Do. 
Oterlam’ | Toilet articles, perfumery, Do. 
| razor blades, ete. 
Dermisol | Sun-tan lotion_._........._.__. Do. 
Jabon Der- | Toilet soap_..._............... Do. 
mico. } 
Snowcem Paints with cement base and | Mar. 17 


powdered preparations con- 
sisting principally of 
cement. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration appear in 
issues of the Diario Oficial from April 
10 to 15, 1944. Opposition to the regis- 
tration of these trade-marks should be 
filed within 30 days of the date of first 
publication in the Diario Oficial: 





| Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
| 1944 
Clik Building material, furniture, | Mar. 29 
upholstery, carpets, oilcloth, | 
linoleum, carpentry, barrels, 
| ete. 
Sanacutis | Arms (razor blades) - - Mar. 30 
Ameral | Beverages. __-- ? : Do. 
Christmas Perfumery and toilet _. | Mar. 28 
Royal Stuart_| Beverages (except whisky)_....| Mar. 30 
Ada-Ada Shoes, boots, and leather’goods.| Apr. 10 
Ca!-de-Vit Drugstore and chemical prod- Do. 
ucts. 
Fenix. ___- Paints and varnishes.__..____.| Apr. ll 
Gasmovil. - Agricultural and industrial Do. 
machinery, and transport in 
general. 














agreed with the Venezuelan Government 
to construct new refineries with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 barrels a day each and to 
drill several hundred new wells. 


GENERAL POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


On February 18, 1944, the Government 
put into effect a sharp reduction in the 
tariff on industrial machinery, machine 
tools, and industrial raw materials of 
metal. Many items were reduced 90 per- 
cent or more. 

Although the total highway mileage of 
Venezuela is something less than 6,000, it 
is expected that there will be a sizable 
demand after the war for new automo- 
tive products and for replacement parts 
from the United States for automobiles. 


British Discover German 
Paper “Secret” 


One thousand two hundred tons of 
paper, so infinitesimally thin as to ap- 
proximate one-eighth the thickness of 
the human hair, is needed in Great Brit- 
ain each year to manufacture paper tu- 
bular condensers for radio sets. This 
paper was formerly imported from Ger- 
many. According to a London trade 
journal, however, the secret of the manu- 
facture of this paper, only 0.00035 inch 
thick, has finally been discovered. 

The paper is being used to interleave 
the sheets of aluminum foil in certain 
types of condensers for the armed forces. 
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Transport and Communication 


Extension of Moscow Subway Consid- 
ered.—A program under consideration in 
the Soviet Union is the extension of the 
Moscow subway, so that when completed 
it will be capable of carrying 1,800,000 
persons daily, reports the foreign press. 

It is estimated that it may be neces- 
sary to run the line under two rivers and 
a canal, in several places, as the new 
underground line is projected to run in 
a circle over a distance of 12 miles, link- 
ing seven railroad stations. The work 
calls for the construction of 12 stations 
and the installation of 40 escalators. No 
definite date has been set for construc- 
tion to start. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ethyl Acetate: Included in the Raw- 
Materials Section of Tariff at Lower 
Duty.—aAt the request of local manufac- 
turers of paints, ethyl acetate, used as a 
paint solvent, is included in the raw- 
materials section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff, dutiable at 15 percent of an 
appraised valuation to be established by 
the Ministry, of Finance, plus a surtax of 
21 percent of that valuation, by a reso- 
lution of April 14, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 20. 

Gum Lac: Declaration of Stocks Re- 
quired—A certified statement from 
dealers in Uruguay regarding their stocks 
of gum lac, and a monthly report on their 
sales and purchases of this commodity 
is required by a decree of April 14, 1944, 
published in the Uruguayan Diario Ofi- 
cial of April 20, 1944. 

[For previous announcement of the dec- 
laration of gum lac as a prime necessity, the 
exportation of which is prohibited, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 13, 1944.] 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—By resolution No. 103 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, dated 
April 14, 1944, the period granted for the 
importation of portland cement free 
from the payment of customs duties has 
been extended until September 7, 1944. 
The duty-free importation of cement 
has been in effect since December 7, 1942, 
with renewals on February 19, 1943, July 
9, 1943, and November 26, 1943. 

At the same time, by resolution No. 104 
of April 14, 1944, the reduction granted 
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on the wharfage charges on cement en- 
tering the various ports of Venezuela, in 
effect since December 7, 1943, has been 
extended until September 7, 1944. 





Chilean Editor Calls Paper 
Shortage Acute Problem 


The current shortage of newsprint— 
which is universal throughout the hemi- 
sphere—was termed recently (in New 
York City) by Alfredo Silva, of Val- 
paraiso, as one of the most acute prob- 
lems of the Americas. 

Mr. Silva, who is publisher and editor of 
La Union, said that, because the supply of 
newsprint had been so sharply reduced, 
newspapers could use only about one- 
third of the foreign news being received. 

He expressed his opinions in a recent 
press conference, as one of six distin- 
guished South American journalists com- 
pleting a tour of inspection of United 
States cultural centers, military estab- 
lishments, and war-production plants. 

During the same conference, Julio Her- 
nandez of Medellin, Colombia, manag- 
ing editor and part owner of El Colom- 
biano, chided North American colleagues 
for their failure to publish sufficient 
news of what is happening in the other 
American republics. He said: 

“You should publish more about our 
life, our culture, our history, and our in- 
dustrial development—and more atten- 
tion to South American news will make 
for better relations.” 

Almost coincidental with Mr. Silva’s 
complaint about the shortage of news- 
print, the News Print Service Bureau, a 
trade association, disclosed that, although 
production in March declined slightly, 
the total output in the first quarter of 
1944 was 2.2 percent higher than for a 
similar period in 1943. 

The South American journalists were 
entertained while in New York by Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman, of the famous Co- 
lumbia University School of Journalism, 
and by other notables in the various 
places they visited. 
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Contributors’ — 
Column — 


ta, 


John G. Erhardt (“The Foreign Sery- 
ice and American Business”) .—Born 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Adelphi Academy; 
Hamilton College, Ph. B. 1915; Fordham 
University Law School, 1915-17; Amer- 
ican School for Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece, 1 year. Member of bar of New 
York. Law clerk 1915-17; United States 
Army 1917-19; law practice 1919-20; ap. 
pointed vice consul September 27, 1919: 
vice consul at Athens, December 22, 1919; 
Foreign Service officer July 1, 1924: de- 
tailed to Winnipeg July 3, 1924; to the 
Department December 2, 1926; assistant 
liaison officer with the Department of 
Commerce and in charge of politica] 
section, Consular Commercial Office, July 
1, 1928; in charge, Consular Commercial 
Office and liaison officer with Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture No- 
vember 1, 1929; consul at Bordeaux, De- 
cember 1, 1930; consul at Hamburg, Au- 
gust 18, 1933; consul general November 
13, 1933; consul general at Hamburg, 
December 13, 1933; to the Department 
June 17, 1937; secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service August 17, 1937; Foreign 
Service inspector September 27, 1937; 
consul general and first secretary at Lon- 
don June 22, 1939; representative, tenth 
Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce, Copenhagen, 1939; to the De- 
partment February 25, 1941; chief, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel, March 
4, 1941: member Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service and Foreign Service 
School Board 1941-; at present Director, 
Office of Foreign Service Administration. 





F. B. Hillhouse (‘American Dyes—Fu- 
ture Markets’”).—Born in New Haven, 
Conn. Prepared at Pomfret School, and 
graduated from Yale University with B. 
A. degree. Was associated for 15 years 
with a prominent dye-manufacturing 
firm, representing it abroad for 12 years. 
Joined the Chemical Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in Febru- 
ary 1942 as an Economic Analyst han- 
dling dyes, paints, and pigments. Author 
of several articles, “Dyes and the War,” 
“Colors for our Clothes,” “Post-War Mar- 
kets for Coal-Tar Dyes,” and “Paint and 
Its Post-War Prospect.” 


Hal B. Lary (“Post-War Trade and 
Cargo Tonnage”) .—Born 1910 in Gates- 
villes, Texas. Attended Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, 1927-30. Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Switzerland, Licencé 
en Sciences Politiques, 1932. Graduate 
Institute of International Studies, Ge- 
neva, 1932-34. Entered Office of Special 
Adviser to the President on Foreign 
Trade in 1934. Transferred to _ the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1935. Is now Assistant Chief, 
International Economics and Statistics 
Division. 
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ew Books and 
Reports - 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publication for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
May 6, 1944. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The May 6 issue contains 
these articles: 


SomME ECONOMIC WEAPONS IN TOTAL War- 
FARE: ADDRESS BY FRANCIS H. RUSSELL 
AT ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN DRUG 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


PETROLEUM QUESTIONS: CONCLUSION OF 
DISCUSSIONS WITH THE UNITED KING- 
DOM. 


AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN ON CERTAIN OUT- 
STANDING ISSUES. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SupP- 
PLEMENT 2 TO REVISION VII. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN Na- 
TIONALS. 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MINISTERS OF ED- 
UCATION IN LONDON. 


FirStT CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


FELLOWSHIP IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
FOR REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


VISIT OF COLOMBIAN MUSEUM DIRECTOR. 
BIRTHDAY OF THE KING OF IRAQ. 


PROTECTION AND PROMOTION OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL INTER- 
ESTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: DEPART- 
MENTAL ORDER 1264 oF APRIL 28, 1944. 


GRANTING OF PLENIPOTENTIARY POWERS IN 
THE FIELD OF FOREIGN RELATIONS TO 
EACH OF THE SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
LICS. 


EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS, 
STATES AND GUATEMALA. 


UNITED 


REGULATION OF INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
TIVE TRAFFIC. 


Other Publications 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
Unitep States, CALENDAR YEAR 1941. U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. May 
1944. 59 pp. Presents statistical data 
which, for security reasons, were not 
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publishable until now. Brings up to 
date the annual figures published in bul- 
letin No. 67, Vol. I, of the International 
Reference Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


CuBa’s TRADE PROBLEMS. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. March 1944. 
18 pp. Inquiry Reference Service. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


WHoO’s WHO IN COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY: THE INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS WHO’S 
Wuo. The A. N. Marquis Co. 1944. 4th 
ed. 1,314 pp. Price, $15. The present 
edition, completely revised, contains 
23,262 biographical sketches of business- 
men filling key positions in business. 
Material is grouped in three. sections: 
Biographies, addenda, and foreign biog- 
raphies. 

Available from: The A. N. Marquis Co.., 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
11, Tl. 


TEA UNDER INTERNATIONAL REGULATION. 
V. D. Wickizer. 1944. 198 pp. Com- 
modity Policy Studies No. 4. Price, $2.50. 
Appraises the world tea industry under 
the International Tea Exports Regula- 
tion Scheme, by analyzing developments 
before and after control, by comparing 
this agreement with other commodity- 
control programs, and by showing tell- 
ing variations in the problems of 
regulation and in the results obtained. 
Discusses desirability and feasibility of 
international arrangements for effec- 
tively handling current and post-war 
problems of the commercial tea industry. 
Contains numerous charts and maps. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. : 


RapDIO RESEARCH 1942-1943. 
Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton (editors). 
1944. 615 pp. Price, $5. Presents valu- 
able information covering the latest 
findings in the field of radio research. A 











35 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 


Paul F. 








Washington 25, D. C. 
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section on daytime serials analyzes the 
content of these programs and reviews 
what is known about their listeners. A. 
second section deals with the topic “Ra- 
dio in Wartime” and includes the official 
policy statement of OWI’s Radio Bureau; 
problems, procedures, and achievements 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation; 
and three detailed studies of German 
radio propaganda in Europe. A third re- 
lates experiences of the editors’ program 
analyzer, and a study “Radio and Popu- 
lar Music.” Concludes with a series of 
up-to-date technical studies, together 
with a report showing use of radio re- 
search technique in the film industry and 
in popular magazines. Illustrated with 
graphs and charts. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 





German “Concern” for 
Dutch Farmers 


Even though the threatened flooding 
of various islands in the Provinces of 
Zeeland and South-Holland is still in a 
preparatory stage, this has already 
caused irreparable damage to hundreds 
of farmers’ families who were forced to 
abandon their homes, lands, and posses- 
sions as a result of German evacuation 
orders. For the Nazi occupation author- 
ities have not failed to use this opportun- 
ity to dispossess cattle owners in the 
evacuated districts of their only remain- 
ing source of livelihood, their herds. 

“In a number of cases farmers and 
cattle owners from the evacuated dis- 
tricts have tried to acquire new lands,” 
wrote the Nazi-controlled Amsterdam 
daily De Telegraaf. “The authorities 
feel that this might lead to undesirable 
conditions, and they have therefore de- 
cided that cattle owners who have been 
compelled to relinquish their farms shall 
not be permitted to purchase or lease 
other land without special consent from 
the Provincial Commissioner for food 
supply. 

“The State Evacuation Bureau will 
take over all cattle from the evacuated 
districts. It will be housed in various 
sections of eastern Holland. As soon as 
the owner is able to return to his farm, 
he will be compensated by a grant of 
cattle equivalent to the animals he has 
lost.” 

The hypocrisy of this “promise” is 
stridently clear, say Dutch commenta- 
tors. The Germans know well enough 
that until they have been defeated and 
driven from the Netherlands, no Dutch 
farmer can go back to his land. The 
burden of paying him a “compensation” 
will, therefore, rest completely upon the 
shoulders of the returning Netherlands 
Government. Besides, it is a remarkable 
“coincidence” that most of the evacuated 
cattle are to be housed in sections of the 
country lying very close to the German 
border. 








Fifty locomotives, ordered by the Neth- 
erlands Government in London, are now 
reported as being built in Goteborg, 
Sweden. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
May 15, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 531—Current Export Bulletin No. 162, 
May 11, 1944 


I. NEw PROCEDURE RELEVANT TO EXPORTATIONS 
Or WHEAT FLOUR 


A. Effective May 1, 1944, wheat flour 
(Schedule B Nos. 1073.00 and 1074.00) may 
be exported to the Other American Republics 
(Group V destinations) under general license. 
Exportations of wheat flour to destinations 
other than those included in Group V must 
be authorized by individual license or release 
certificates. 

B. Effective May 1, 1944, all Statements 
of Cargo Availability covering exportations of 
wheat flour, which may be exported under 
general license as provided above, must be 
submitted directly to the Office of Food Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. Such 
Statements of Cargo Availability will be ex- 
amined with reference to approved program 
of wheat fiour. If shipment is approved, the 
Office of Food Programs will forward State- 
ment of Cargo Availability to the Transporta- 
tion Division, War Shipping Administration, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, New York. The 
Procedures outlined in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 159 (Announcement 528 in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 29) will then 
further be followed. 


Il. Russer CONTENT INFORMATION OF RUBBER 
Goops No LONGER REQUIRED ON Export Li- 
CENSE APPLICATIONS 


A. Effective immediately, exporters of rub- 
ber manufactures, Schedule B Nos. 2014.00 
thru 2099.90, are no longer required to specify 
on their license applications the crude, syn- 
thetic or reclaimed rubber content of the 
items to be exported. It will, however, con- 
tinue necessary for the exporters to indicate 
the total net weight (except in the case of 
applications for certain tires and tubes as 
explained below) of each Schedule B class of 
rubber product included on the application. 
This will coincide with our allocations which 
are now charged on a net weight basis. 

B. Exporters of tires and tubes, Schedule B 
Nos. 2060.00 thru 2067.00, will continue to 
apply in units as heretofore except that it 
will no longer be necessary for applicants to 
show the crude, synthetic or reclaimed rub- 
ber content. Nor will it be necessary to in- 
dicate net weight, except for bicycle, airplane 
and industrial tires and tubes. (Revises 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, page 
116, item 28.) 


III. ESTABLISHMENT OF GENERAL LICENSE GJB 
FOR THE ExporT OF JUTE BaGs TO CUBA AND 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A. A general license, designated GJB, has 
been established, authorizing the exporta- 
tion to Cuba and the Dominican Republic of 
jute bags which are purchased from the U. 
S. Commercial Company or the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. Each purchase of jute 
bags from either of these companies, where 
the intention is to export them to one of 
the countries indicated, will be assigned a 
contract number by the company from which 
they are purchased. 

B. The U. S. Commercial Company and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, which are 
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U. S. Government owned corporations, have 
been authorized to import, on behalf of the 
United States Government, jute bags to be 
made available for resale to the sugar in- 
dustries of Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. This general license, therefore, has 
been limited to jute bags purchased from 
either the U. S. Commercial Company or the 
Defense Supplies Corporation under this 
program. 

C. Whenever an exportation is made under 
this general license, the exporter must en- 
dorse on his shipper’s export declaration the 
following certification which must be signed 
by him: 

“TI hereby certify that the jute bags in this 
shipment were purchased from the U. S. 
Commercial Company or the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation (state which) under con- 
tract No. , and are being exported in 
accordance with the provisions of general 
license GJB.” 


IV. PRESENT SuppPLy SITUATION OF PARAFFIN 
Wax FoR MEXICO 
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changed and that there will be none ayvyaijj. 
able for export to that country during the 
second quarter of 1944. This applies to al) 
grades of paraffin wax (Schedule B Nog, 
5045.00 and 5046.00), mineral wax (Schedule 
B No. 5960.25), crystalline, micro-crystalline 
and amorphous waxes, including combina. 
tions, mixtures, or blends of any of thege 
with each other or with petrolatum (Sched. 
ule B No. 5059.00). All applications sub. 
mitted to the FEA for licenses to export to 
Mexico any of the above types or grades of 
wax will be rejected. 

B. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will continue to consider applications for 
licenses to export slop wax (Schedule B No, 
5059.00) to Mexico. This is defined as wax 
with no sweatable wax portions and contain. 
ing from 25%, to 30% oil. It is the only 
type of wax available for export to Mexico 
at this time. 

C. Whenever this situation changes and g 
supply of the waxes mentioned above becomes 
available for export to Mexico, announcement 
of this fact will be made immediately in a 
Current Export Bulletin. 


V. PROCEDURE FOR SENDING GIFT PARCELS 19 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNED CIVILIANS 


The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels to 
Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians” in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, Pages 
92-95, is amended as follows: 

In paragraph 7. g., under 
“Food Items” the item ‘“‘Tea—bulk (loose) in 
one-fourth (14) or one-half (%) pound 
bags or cardboard boxes” is changed to read— 


the heading 








“Tea—bulk, (loose) in bags or cardboard 
A. Exporters are informed that the supply boxes—not in excess of one-half (1%) 
of paraffin wax for Mexico remaihs un- pound.” . 
VI. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES 
Dept. of General | General 
Commodity Commeres License license Effective date 
Schedule group group of change 
B number old new 
Animal Products, Edible 
Egg products, frozen 0093. 07 Nor kK Immediately 
Egg products, otherwise preserved 0093. 9S Not IN Do. “ 
Eggs, in the shell 0092. 00 Not K Do 
offee 
Coffee, extracts and substitutes (include chicory, dried and 1513. 00 Nor k Do 
roasted 
Coffee, green 11. 00 Nome kK Do. 
Coffee, roasted (include decatfeinated | on Nom kK Do 
Photographic and Projection Goods:* 
Box type (set focus) cameras 9003. 00 f2 kK Do 
Cameras, other (include cameras of types usually used by amateur QO05. 00 f2 kK Do. 
photographers 
Camera parts, except lenses 9006. 00 2 kK Do 
Dry plates 9127. 00 Nol kK Lx 
Motion-picture cameras, sub-standard ga. (8-mm 001. 50 62 kK Do 
Motion-picture film, sensitized, not exposed negative (16-mm 9117.40 Nol kK Do 
Motion-picture film, sensitized, not exposed negative (8-mm 9117. 60 Non kK Do 
Motion-picture film, sensitized, not exposed, positive (16-mm G117. 30 None kK Do 
Motion-picture film, sensitized, not exposed positive (S-mm WIT. SM Nor kK Do 
Motion-picture projectors, sub-standard ga. (16-mm.), silent QOOS, 30 62 kK Do 
Motion-picture projectors, sub-standard ga. (8-mm ilent BOOS. 50 f2 kK Do 
Photographic paper 9129. 00 Non kK Do 
Sensitized film, not exposed, cartridge or rolls 9125. 00 Non kK Do 
Sensitized films, not exposed, packs of sheets, X-ray 1126. 10 Not kK Do. 
Sensitized films, not exposed, other 9126, 90 None kK Do 
Stereopticons, magic lanterns, and other projection apparatus 9112. 00 62 kK Do 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, other, n. e. s 9140. 00 (2 K Do 
*NOTE All unexposed photographic film, dry plates, and photographic paper are subject to examination by the 
Office of Censorship or by the U. 8. Customs Service before exportation in accordance with the pre ms outlined in 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 13, page 115 





China’s Animal-Drawn Carts 
on Auto Wheels 


Wooden carts mounted on automobile 
wheels with pneumatic tires and drawn 
by aS many as six horses or mules are 
being used in China because of a short- 
age of motor vehicles. These carts have 
played a vital part in the transportation 
of foodstuffs and other necessities, as 
well as passengers, between Kwangyuan 
and Hami, and between Kwangyuan and 
important sections of Shensi, Honan, 
and Kansu Provinces. Their capacity is 


reported to be 2! tons, but it is probable 
that the load is lighter in extremely hilly 
sections. 





Chile is giving serious consideration 
to plans for increasing the amount of 
irrigated land in the country. The 
Government has been asked for 350,000 
pesos to construct a dam for the Diguil- 
lan and Nuble Rivers which will irrigate 
some 40,000 hectares of farm land. 
Another project for which plans have 
been made is the damming of the Cautin 
River and Maule Lake, which will irti- 
gate approximately 70,000 hectares. 
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